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Congress, in 1867, established the Office of Educa- 
tion to “collect such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories’; to “diffuse such information 
as shall aid in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems”; and “otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the coun- 
try.” To diffuse expeditiously information and 
facts collected, the Office of Education publishes 
SCHOOL LIFE, a monthly service, September 
through June. SCHOOL LIFE provides a national 


perspective of education in the United States. 


Order its service for 1 year by sending $1.00 to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. To foreign countries, 
$1.45 a year. On all orders for 100 copies or more 
to be sent to one address, the Superintendent of 
Documents allows a discount of 25 percent. Enter 
subscriptions also through magazine dealers. Send 
all editorial communications pertaining to SCHOOL 
LIFE to Editorial Division, Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The printing of SCHOOL LIFE has 
been approved by the Director of the Budget. 
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Changes in Home and Family Life 
and Their Relation to Education Ne 


discussing the changes in home 


* *& In 


ind family life the emphasis is 
isually put upon the more tangible 
alterations in homemaking today as 


Many 


home functions have been industrialized in 


contrasted with previous generations 
bakeries, laundries, canning factories, clothing 
factories, etc., and other family responsibilities 


taken over by community agencies 


ive hee 
suc as spitals, recreation centers and the 
lke fhe more important changes in home 
ind fan fe, however, have arisen from 
those intangible but far-reaching shifts that 
have been taking place in our traditional ideas 
and beliefs in regard to marriage and family 
elation 

Caught in Transition 

So gradually have these alterations taken 
place that for the most part we are scarcely 
iware of the extent to which we have lost 
those older ideas and beliefs by which our con- 
duet was guided in former davs. Such com- 
mon realities as our grandparents and great 
grandparents shared had a solid foundation of 
eneral neeptions about the universe, 
man’s place therein, his duties and responsi- 
bilities as a member of the group, his roles in 
the fam and of the self, that served as a 
matrix fo personality and a design for his 


life We today look back wistfully to that 

lespite privation and hardship, our 
cestor could face life with fortitude 
and with the conviction that there were reali- 
It is evi- 


ties about ich no one had doubt 


dent that scientific findings are remaking our 
ibout the world and man, his society 
and his personal life We are caught in the 


transition from the old to the new, 


to give up our older ideas com- 
ylete rt iccept fully the new 

During the past 6 or 7 vears we have become 
ncreasing iware of what economic inse- 
curity, either actual or threatened, will do to a 
family ‘ow we are beginning to discover 
that emotional and personality insecurity is 

jua f 1t more, devastating because of 
and confusion produced by un- 
certaint ibout the basic questions of humar 


with all the agencies for human 


velfare e find that adult men and women 
olated and insecure than eve1 
efore and are less able to work out a design 
cause they can no longer see their 
g of ideas, beliefs, and aspirations 
throug ch their living becomes significant 
The enduring and persistent human needs and 

rath s have not been altered or destroved 
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by Lawrence K. Frank 


Rather it is the ideas and cultural patterns in 
and through which their fulfillment is sought 


which have been undermined and thus far 


have not been replaced. 


Education’s Immense Opportunity 


As we look at the growing frequency of 
family discord, of separation and divorce, of 
delinquency and problem children, and similar 
evidence of frustration and defeat, we can, in 
the older tradition, blame the individual for 
failing to fulfill his obligations and duties, or 
we can regard these as symptoms of the con- 
flicts and confusions in our culture reflected in 
the individual’s life. 

When we look at the family in this light we 
begin to see the immense opportunity in 
public education for a really constructive con- 
tribution to living. So long as the family 
and the church could and did guide the educa- 
tion of the child the school could limit itself 
primarily to what we call academic education, 
the training in skills and mastery of various 
kinds of knowledge, but as we realize that 
children are coming from families who are 
caught in these uncertainties, perplexities, and 
insecurities we begin to see that schools must 
attempt to meet the personality needs of 
these children as their foremost responsibility. 
Concretely and specifically this means that 
children come to school suffering acutely from 
the anxieties and frustrations of the parents, 
often expressed in cruelty and harshness, and 
neglect, which are revealed by the child in 
inattention, disobedience, resentment, or out- 
right aggression as the only way in which he 
can make known his inner distress, his un- 
happiness, and his perplexity. So long as 
the child feels unwanted, unloved, guilty and 
worthless, he cannot help but feel resentful 
and hostile, resistant to education and driven 
by a strong impulse to “get even’ with the 
world that has deprived him of the care and 
affection that he so desperately needs. Just 
as insufficient calcium and vitamin D in child 
hood produces rickets as shown in distorted 
and immature bone structure, so the lack of 
the psychological vitamins of love, affection 
and emotional security distorts the personality 
of the young child and twists his conduct into 
antisocial behavior. 

When teachers refuse or are unable to 
recognize these emotional difficulties and 
needs in pupils they often create a hatred for 
education that persists throughout the child’s 
whole life. We can get a better understanding 
of this situation if we imagine a hospital in 


which the doctors and nurses perform an 
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elaborate routine of daily work but are entirely 
indifferent to and unconcerned with the 
agonizing pains that the patients experience 
but dare not reveal, except by occasional 
disorders and efforts to run away. 
comparison is not fantastic, because clinical 


evidence shows plainly that children sit in 


Such a 


classes and go through the motions of lessons 
while suffering acute anxieties, fears, and un- 
happiness, because of their family situations, 
that they either hide or express in symptomatic 
misconduct, delinquency, truancy, or other 
outbreaks. 


Children Chief Victims 


Looked at this way we may say that the 
family today, always with a few exceptions, 
is caught in the midst of far-reaching social 
economic changes and these more pervasive 
shifts in basic ideas and beliefs. Children 
are the chief victims of this confusion and it 
is becoming clear that the school can perform 
an extraordinarily important and valuable 
service by recognizing the child’s need for the 


warm personal interest and understanding. 


care that so many families are unable to 
provide. 

This is a new responsibility for the schools, 
and many teachers and administrators are 
not only unprepared to assume these duties 
but are also bitterly opposed to such a con- 
ception of their functions. It will take some 
time before we will acknowledge the ironical 
truth that too many teachers really dislike 
children and use the educational program as a 
disguised outlet for this dislike. When the 
child is rejected at home and disliked at 
school we need not wonder if he becomes a 
problem case or a delinquent and spends the 


rest of his life trying to “‘get even.” 
Home and School Supplementary 


As the newer understanding of children and 
the more important insights into personality 
development are diffused and accepted by 
educators we will begin to see that the home 
and school cannot be separated but rather 
must supplement each other for the protection 
and more wholesome nurture of the child. 
If the schools can function more adequately 
to make up to the child what he is now missing 
at home and begin to educate him for a wiser 
and happier marriage and family life, we can 
then look forward to a time when the children 
who have had this warmer, more human 
educational experience will, as parents in their 
fulfill parental 
responsibilities toward their children. 


families, more adequately 






















kk * More and mor 


hears the question, ‘‘To y ‘xtel 
is the emergency edu I 
gram becoming a part of the perma 


nent program?”’ 
difficult to 
asking it often have different things in mind 





It is a question to whicl 
give a definite answe1 Persons 
Usually they refer to the possible incorporation 
the 


which heretofore have not bee 


into public-school program of services 
& part of the 
public-school offerings, for these are the serv 
ices which comprise the “‘emergenecy”’ 


known as the W. P. A. 
When this program was established 4 years 


education program 


ago it was definitely decided that the progran 
should in no way duplicate the public-schoo 
program. Accordingly, it has included nut 
sery schools at one end of the scale and adult 
the other This that it 
has served many persons hitherto unserved b 


Nur 


entirely to 


means 


education at 


established public education 


agencies 


sery schools have been confined 


underprivileged 2- to 4-year-old children 


New Trails Blazed 


In the nursery schools, as well as in adult 





new trails have had to be 


the 


education classes, 
blazed though in decade preceding the 
opening of the emergency program sound ex 
perimentation in nursery education had set a 
standard which has served as a guide through 
the W orke rs, 


however, have had to make constantly all sorts 


out the duration of program 
of adaptations to conditions peculiar to a ré 
lief setup. They have had to take into a 
count the fact that many of the childret 
that 


ofter 
knew what it meant to be hungry, many 


came from homes where living standards were 


far below what might commonly be considered 
the 
homes 
broken the morale of the whole family almost 


barest minimum, that in many of these 


continued want and hardship had 








Developments in Field of 





. NT . <2 
Kmergency Nursery Schools 
HOW THESE DEVELOPMENTS ARE BECOMING 
\ PART OF PERMANENT PROGRAMS 
by Grace Langdon, Specialist, Parent Education, Homemaking, 


and Nursery Schools, Works Progress Administration 


bev« 1 the possibility of remedy Thev have a part of the permanent program Opinions 
had to evolve usable equipment out of what would differ as to what things should be so 
seemed to be almost nothing Thev have had incorporated It Ss equall mpossible to pre- 
to make all sorts of adaptations in the daily dict when anv of the emergency services will 
program to fit particular needs All of this be fully taken over One can only point to 
has meant that the workers in the emergency things which are happening ere and there AS 
urserv schools have moved on another ste pin one community and another! ittempts te 1S¢ 
the ploneering begun 1n the preceding decade and to keep services hic! t belleves to be of 
Thus throughout the 4+ vears in which the value No one ¢a ga a wever, that 
emergency education program has been ope! these happel v dicate that tor the time , 
iting ma needs hitherto unrecognized or being at least the emergence program Is vitally 
it least t usually accepted by the school as connected with the permanent program 
ts responsibilitv have come to light and have | 
sd to be met In the meeting of these needs Aindergartens Resulting : 


hole new areas of education have been opened 


rriculum materials have been used i a 


they 


Nursery schools, of course, have never beer 


part of public educatior l this eountrs 


than those for which were Indeed, kindergartens, while a recognized 


wavs otnet! 


riginal intended All sorts of adaptations part of public education, are found in only a 
f accepted methods of teaching have been relatively small percentage of the school svs- | p 
i 

( { tems of the ec tr It perfectly logical sf 

It is entirely natural that different peopl and reasonable therefore that many school " 
have looked upon these developments with superintendents should point out that on le 
varving feelings In the branching out into cannot expect to have nursery schools becom d 
new areas, in the working out of new and often a permanent part of the public-school offering u 
nique materials, in the use of what frequently until kindergartens are established where none * 
seem to be informal methods some persons has existed or reestablished where they were “" 
ave felt that previously conceived educa abolished as a part of the reduction of school o 
tional standards were being seriously compro expenditures However, nursery schools un- ca 
mised In using people from the relief rolls as der the emergen program have demor “ 
teachers some have felt that teaching stand strated a certain tvpe of service to need, ses 
ards were being disastrously lowered. Others voung children which a great many people are th 
have recognized that out of any program seri hoping may some day be available to all di 
ously and thoughtfully planned to meet im children. They think of “permanence” not pr 
mediate, pressing, vital human needs something in terms of the preservation of the nursery dr 
of good must inevitably emerge. They have school as an institution but in the extension an 
recognized that on the relief rolls there have of educational opportunity downward, step by om 

been many people not only with fine academic step, until it final includes children of 4 and ? 
educational background but with a rich, full 3 and 2 and perhaps even younger! fel 
experience In living which has made it possible As a step in this direction in a number of hi 
for them to bring to their groups learning that places the establishment of kindergartens has on 
is satisfying followed the emergeney nursery school demon- Ca 
Many have seen values emerging which they stration. In Washington State 2 years ago a 
un 


believe will be of permanent service to the at a time when the emergency education pro- 


pla 


established program of public education gram was temporarily closed, it is reported that 


Manv have suggested that some of the services 10 communities in which emergency nursery for 
given through the emergency program might schools had been operated protested so vigor- 
well be incorporated into the regular school ously against the loss of that service for young — 
program Some have even taken steps to children that these nurserv schools were the 
bring this about In other cases while no defi- converted into kindergartens—taking children coth 
nite steps have been taken to make the emer- of the ages 4 and 5 instead of 2 and 3—and sists 
gency offering permanent still effort has been remain now a part of the public-school svs- dts 

made to prevent those offerings from being tem. In one school in Cheyenne, Wyo., where ‘ns 
either curtailed or discontinued. there had been no kindergarten previously, the ar 
It is much too soon to say what things, if mothers of the children who bad been in the - - 
any, from the emergency program will become nursery school were so concerned over the gap wi 
Cl 
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petitioned for a kn 


v { their petition was granted 
\I ther mua} nstances Ca be eited 
G g last legislative sessio1 
pening the way Ior extending 
( 4 ffering downward to in- 
( ( kindergarte! 1g One 
( Osa that thi 0 ld ot 

1c ere bet oOo emergen 

PTA 4 i t mutters ttle 

it it} ill ¢ i¢ ce ol 

g educational o ort it 

pe thos Heng 

i ces where kindergartens already 
iblished, the people are ready to 

of roviding now for still 

In 12 Minnesota towns 

‘ i staff of the nurserv school is 
read y pald a 1 part of the regular 
1 veral Communities, Doth 

Ni ) State and Florida, the salary of 
De} Ss belng paid t rough local 

ig! ot as part of the regular 


Detroit the salar ot the 


pervisor is paid by ne city 


State eve though there might 
t nake the nursery school a part 
‘ nent program this Is Impossipdti 
: changed, Since existing 
eg gnating the age at which chil 
' idmitted to schools supported 
throug c TANATIOI does not nel ide the 
rea | Minnesota a bill was 
‘ ast legislature which would 
i the way to permit extending edu 
eat rtunit downward to. include 
g as 2 and 3 Other States 
conte ite a similar step In still others 
the ¢ ting legislation has been examined to 
dist ! ether or not it might be inter 
preted t y the inclusion of vounger chill- 
iren tha those usually served by the school 
and States it has been found that it 
an be terpreted 
Cher srowing tendenev to consider the 
field of « ildhood as a whole rather than 
thinl terms of first grade, kindergarten, 
and nul chool lo this end Idaho and 
California ive each formed State-wide com- 
mittees ft tudy existing educational oppor- 
tunity f{ oung children and to work out 
pla ic the enrichment of the offering and 
for its extension downward 
In no other place, possibly, is the emergency 
nurse! ( ol program more vitally a part of 
the pe t program than in a number of 
college ersities, and training institutions 


which ha iken advantage of the emergency 


program to open a nursery school for the use 
f thei tudents In these institutions 
cmerge irser\ schools have been es- 
tablished olling children from low-income 
familie ind operating with the staff from 
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sery school and first grade for 


relief rolls according to regulations governing 
the emergency program, as do all others 
These nursery schools are used for demor 
stration and training purposes for students 


elementary education, education for family 


ife, home economics, homemaking, child 
psychology, sociology, ete. At first these 
nstitutions confined most of their efforts to 
ybservation and participation, but as the 
rsery schools became more firmly estab 
ed an increasing amount of research 1s 


being done, thus even more firmly tying the 
‘heols in with the established pro 
gram of the institution. In turn these insti 
tutions give endless help in training the nurs 
eC! school staff, advising on procedures and 
assisting In supervislo! 

Many hope to maintain the nursery school 
as a part of their service even when relief 
nds are no longer available. For example 
he State Normal School in Ellensburg, Was! 
ngton, was one of the first institutions to es 
ablish an emergency nursery school as part 

its program and space is being provided 
for a nursery school unit in the new demo! 


stration school building now under way there 


Local Responsibilities 


From the beginning, while salary of staff 
ind food costs were provided through gover 
mental relief funds, local communities 

hict nursery schools were organized have 


been responsible for rent, heat, Jight, medium 
cooking, and some of the equipment As 
has become increasingly necessary for the 
Government to limit its expenditures to labor 


costs, local communities have taken an in 


creased share of the financial responsibility 
In Connecticut the total nonlabor costs are 
provided locally In other States a per 
centage of these costs is provided locally, 
looking toward the time when the full non 
labor costs will be so provided This is 
being accomplished in a variety of ways 


In a few instances some interested individual 


Learning 


takes the major responsibility, but this is 
rar In many cases local professional and lay 
organizations, service clubs, and welfare 
groups band together through a_ central 


lvisory committee and pool their contribu 


tions In some cases costs are being included 
part of the community chest program In 
Montana the State welfare organization 


ves a substantial amount each month to 
ipplement local contributions 

Some people look askance at this provision 
of nonlabor costs through what may be termed 
private contribution. They maintain that 
the support for any educational venture should 
come from public funds and in some cases the 
inds are therefore provided through ap 
ropriations by the town council or whatever 
the local municipal government set-up may be 
Others believe that while ultimately one would 
ope to see nursery schools publicly sup- 
ported like any other part of the educational 
system, yet that private support may safely 


e used as an intermediate step 
School Sponsorship 


Be that as it may, in whatever way the 
support is given, the nursery school remains 
inder the sponsorship of the public-school 
system and is closely related to it, especially 
vhen housed in the same building Super 
visors urge teachers to participate in all the 
public-school activities, to take their part 
m committees, and to generally identify 
themselves with the activities of the school 
Many superintendents and _ principals’ in 
whose buildings the schools are housed tell 
of wavs in which the nursery school is being 
dentified with other schoo] activities In 
me place girls from the opportunity room 
lo the serving of the nursery school noonday 
meal In another the boys in the upper 
grades are responsible for moving the equip 
ment for the nursery school in and out of 
the building as necessary. In another the 


Concluded on page 246 


by doing. 































EDUCATION 


* * * Have you, Mr. Superintendent o1 


Fi College President, ever dreamed of 
ae a radio station entirely at vour ow? 
command? A private wave lengt! 


a microphone always open, education in its 


broadest meaning, by radio, for and with your 
teachers, your students, and the citizens 
your community? 

Superintendents of schools and other d 
rectors of educational institutions may 
see this dream become reality This outcome 
is possible because of the recent action of the 
Federal Communications Commission in set 
ting aside 25 ultra-high frequencies for t) 
exclusive use of nonprofit broadcasting 
local organized educational bodies, to transn 
educational and entertainment programs bi 
to classrooms and to the general public I 
action is in line with a policy which this Office 
has advocated during the past 2 vears Phe 
decision may well mark an epoch in America 


education. 


New Independence 


The phrase “private airways” does t 
mean, of course, that the Federal Comm 
cations Commission has given up any of its 
jurisdiction over radio broadcasting Phe 


privacy is in the nature of the new allocations 


themselves. An educationa stitution using 


one of these frequencies y have some a 


vantages not available even to many com 
. 


0 possible nter 


mercial long wave stations 
ference from any other station; freedom fron 
many static disturbances to which long wave 


f fev 


is subject; entire control of the frequency fi 


Private Ai rways 
Public Education 


INHERITS THE 


for 


ETHER 


by J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education 


is ma ours of the day as it may be desired 
na) | T 

Witt these advantages comes new inde- 
pendence No longer must a school system 
broadcast only during a half hour placed at a 


time of the day inconvenient to listeners No 


1S 


er must carefully planne d productions 20 
yn the air without proper rehearsal because 
No long 


crying needs for educational 


o Studio is available for rehearsing 
many 
o begging because of lack of 


Or to look at the matter constructively, 


our school system or institution may employ 
educational radio in one or all of the many 
Vavs ! which experiments are now being 
carried out in those scattered centers which 
are fortunate in having exceptional radio 


facilities at their command What you have 
read about in Detroit, or Rochester, or Cleve- 
land, vou may try for yourself The experi- 


ment at the University of Wisconsin, Ohio 
iversity, or at some of the other 
laboratories, vou may apply at home 


You may 


reservoir of energy and ability present in every 


release in your community that vast 


roup of educational workers, and set these 


powers at work for the exploration of education 


o to fulfill vour own needs. 
What Can Be Done 


An educational agency with an ultra-high 


trequeney local radio station at its command 
could, for instance 
|. Reach all teachers and classrooms any 


lav instantly 
























2. Project the message of the eminent visito 


through his own voice to every schoolroom and 
to the community no matter how unexpected 
the opportunity 
3. Take to every teacher in his classroom 
the model lessons prepared by master teachers. 
1. Make the outstanding production of any 
school in music or drama the common property 


of all schools 


5. Eliminate the disadvantages which out- 
lying schools suffer because of their location in 
contacts with the central office and other 
schools. 

6. Act instantly in countless emergencies 

7. Cultivate new fields in educational radio 
experimentation under local initiative and 
control. 

In addition, 


that school administrators will be able to take 


there is the early possibility 


their policies, their interpretations of what is 
a modern curriculum, and the teaching of 
adults, directly into the homes of the com- 
These Ste ps, it is true, 


munity. wait upon the 
adaptation of home receiving sets to ultra-high 
frequencies, but developments in commercial 
high frequency and in television augur that 
the radio industry will soon market suitable 
general equipment. This equipment will make 
ultra-high frequency reception as Common as 
foreign reception is now, and far more effec- 
tive. 

Federal 


The frequencies assigned by the 


Communications Commission are in the 41,000 


band. Engineers say that these will serve 
nearly 1,500 broadeasting stations in the 48 


States. Equipment for transmitting pro- 


grams and receiving them is on the market 


and not different principle from that used 


in police broadcasting The total capital 


cost probably need not be more than the out- 
lav necessitated for taking care of from 25 to 


75 new pupils or the addition of one or two 


extra schoolroom inits, calculating these 


costs on national averages Operating costs 
are far from excessive, and production meth- 
available for study 


ods are at many places. 


Bulletin Being Prepared 


The Office of Education is preparing a bulle- 
tin supplying Information about equipment, 
operation, production, and the costs involved, 
and outlining the steps necessary in setting 
up a local broadcasting station by an educa- 
tional ageney Requests for this bulletin will 
be placed on file and honored when the bulle- 
tin is completed, 

The actual 


course, including approval of local conditions 


granting oO© A&A 


frequeney, of 


under which the applicant would operate, is 


in the hands of the Federal Communications 


Commission 


Great things are just on the horizon The 


opportunity to ust these channels presents a 


great challenge to American education, but 


I am confident that educators can rise to the 


opportunity of employing these facilities, 


which should vitally affect the scope and 


progress of education and our national life 
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Counterfeit Degrees 


by Walton C. John. Senior Specialist in Higher Education 


* 


» ( 


xx 


Hoo 


The writ 


genu 
oone 


? 
Té¢ S 


te ealling 


seldom anything of 


THERE is 


ine value created by man that, 
1 


or later, is not found in 


nterteit form 


first experience with counter- 


took place about 1903 in Mexico 

He was in the study of Rev. 
awson, the pastor of the Union 
the American Colony in that city, 


ngratulating him on the recent ap- 


With a smile, Mr. 
letter from the presi- 


s first novel. 
ded over a 
tain alleged university located in a 

g attention to the fact that 
as of such significance that the 
t that Mr. Lawson was worthy of 
of literature 
that 


doctor 


ree ot 


vent o1 to state, however, 


the cost of the parchment, trans 
irges, and in view of other con- 
1 non al charge of S50 would be 
lless to say, Mr. Lawson was 
{ disposed of the letter in sum- 
imber ol years of experience in this 


have come to our attention nearly 


of questionable character, many 


diploma mills” pure and simple, 


thers whose courses were of 
ttle educational or professional 
uithous many of these alleged 


nave vor out of existence tor 
ew“ nstitutions appear or old 


disguise 


ad under a new 


xpansion that has taken place in 
throughout the past 25 vears, 
correspondence instruction as 
il al Known and respected 


resident colleges and 


cluding 


as created a new and wide interest 


idy, both in this country and 
the Orient, principally in India 
the possession of a degree or 
ad for centuries a high value 


iniversities offering 


alleged 
found fruitful soil in 


rees have 


countries 


Complaints Received 


many complaints about 


recelves 


he degrees of these alleged uni- 


As a llustration of the claims of 
( a) attention Is called to an 
ege or university in St. Louis, 
the following announcement in 


nondence courses not only show 
to more abundant success, greater 
1 better health. It does not end 

the lessons and placing you on 


iccess; there are yet more ad- 
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By studying and passing the examinations 
vou are given a diploma and a degree as: 
Susiness psychologist, practitioner of truth, 
doctor of psychology, doctor of metaphysics, 
doctor of divinity. 

Can you think of a more inspiring, beneficial 
opportunity than this? 

These courses can be completed in 6 months 
or 1 year’s time depending on how much time 
per week you can devote to the studies 


these courses is given at $50 


The 


apiece By 


price of 
taking the first 
substitute for 


two courses, the 


student may the two corre- 


sponding degrees the degree of doctor of 


pss chology " 
With 


phvsical 


course on meta 
Bible it is 
stated: “This course plus the other courses 
confers the title of D. D., 
or D. M., doctor of metaphysics. 


not already 


reference to the 


interpretation of the 


or doctor of divinity, 
Students 
ordained as ministers of the 


Gospel may, by coming where he or she can 


college, receive 
Title 


Inarriages 


meet the president of the 


ordination without extra charge. may 


he ised before ordination, but 
should not be performed until ordination is 


The SLOO 


{nother type of institution was located in 


received.” price of this course is 
South Dakota and incorporated in 1923. Its 
that it established by 
State of Dakota 
under 


catalogue stated was 


the authority of the South 
and the United States of 
When 
to confer degrees in law 


State of 


America 


perpetual charter this institution 


and medicine 


began 


the supreme court of the South 
Dakota 


celing of its “perpetual charter.’ 


issued an order resulting in the can 


called to another 
South Dakota 
1935 it is “‘ar 


organizatior 


(Attention may also be 
incorporated in 
Bulletin of 


independent 


Institution 
According to its 
internationalistic 


incorporated and chartered in the United 


States of America, devoted to the promotion of 


colleges in India, embracing science, art 


technics, philosophy, law, medicine, philology, 


agriculture, and such other and further courses 


of study as might properly come within the 


jurisdiction of an educational institution as 


successfully be taught by residence, or, 


ean 
if an occasion demands, by correspondence, 
all of which, as, and when, the board of 


directors may determine.”’ The circular also 
“The chartered university 
Huron, the 
Dakota, America.’ It 


indicates the degrees granted by examination 


states that has its 
site at 


South 


principal most gorgeous 


place in also 
in India and by correspondence and examina 
The fee 
the bachelor’s degree 
master’s degree $55, and for the doctorate, S80 
Another 


State 


tion for the full course leading to 


is given as $45, for the 


institution incorporated in an 


Kastern covers an almost universal 


field of study but operates primarily in India 


\ peculiar characteristic of these alleged 
universities is the great extent of their offer- 
ings, the number and types of degrees con- 
ferred, and the extent to which the president 
and other officials appear to be afflicted with 
The writer found, a few years 
presidents of 


“degree-itis.”’ 


ago, an instance where two 
neighboring institutions of this type had con 
ferred nearly every doctorate known to man- 
Although 


courtesies are extended among recognized in- 


kind on each other academic 


stitutions, most of these will have a long way 


to go to compete with those mentioned 
Integrity Endangered 


It is not give more illustra- 


tions of the character of these schools, which 


necessary to 


are not only responsible for duping a great 


many innocent people but are also, under pro- 


tection of the laws of many of our States, 


breaking down respect for genuine degrees in 


foreign countries. 


this country as well as in 
Complaints from many foreign countries 
through their legations and embassies are 


coming in increasing numbers and the Federal 
Government is criticized for permitting such 
nefarious practices. Few people understand, 
even in this country, the lack of Federal au- 
matters, because in most 


thority in these 


regulation of degree- 
granting hands of the 


National Ministry of Education or its equiv- 


foreign countries the 


institutions is in the 


alent 


There are also people who seem willing to 


be duped in order to pose as cultured indi- 
viduals A number of letters come to this 
Office showing that their authors have no 


scruples in buying a Ph.D. or an LL.D. or 


even a D.D. over any convenient degree 
bargain counter. 
One of the most interesting of such cases 


The writer 
the 


came to light in a peculiar way. 


had been invited as a guest examiner in 
case of an individual who was up for his final 
oral examination for the Ph. D. degree in a 


The examining board 


well-known university. 
was of very high character and after a careful 
and sympathetic examination of the candi- 
date declined to recommend him for the de- 
gree. About 6 later the 
called at this Office and informed the writer 
that he had just received his Ph. D. from an 


months candidate 


inaccredited college in a certain State which 
was conferring doctorates in collusion with a 
correspondence school which could not, under 
He stated that 


this college had accepted his thesis and the 


State law, confer any degree. 


fee was $50 It became evident in the con- 


versation that the individual had no sense of 
intellectual honesty and that he felt that he 
had done a smart thing. 

On the other hand we have received a letter 
from a young man in Philadelphia who had 
spent all the hard-earned savings of his par- 
ents as well as his own earnings in obtaining 
a medical degree of some sort. After gradua- 
tion he awoke to the fact he was not eligible 


to take the examinations for license to prac- 
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All his effort ma Ar 


work had been wasted because he had bee 


tice medicine. 


deceived by an institution which had pocket 


his money and left him without a mea 
making an adjustment in relation to fe 
purpose. Stories of such tragedies could be 


multiplied. 
Obligation of the States 


In the light of such experience t re 
bent upon a number of States to pass adequat 
legislation that will protect higher educationa 
degrees. There are at the present time 17 
States that do not have effective 
subject. 

A few examples of legisla e actior ce 
tain States may be of interest Arka 


forbids universitis ’ 1 colles 


“expressly 


from granting degre« for rresponde 
courses or upon students w ive ot stud 
in residence for one scholastic v6 AD 
of not less than $50 nor more than $1,000 ma 
be imposed for violatio gt ind ot 
related provisions 

Oklahoma’s laws “‘provide that any per 
granting, offering to grant r collecting fee 
on the promise to grant academic or prof 
sional degrees without the approva f the 
poard (State board of educatior guilt 
misdemeanor The penalt i fine of fror 
$100 to $500 and imprisonment from 30 to 60 
days. A similar penalt prescribed for a 
person advertising the rant of degree 
without authority 

Pennsylvania has stringent i relat t 
the incorporation and super mm Of higher 
educational institutior Phese nstitut 
are subject to inspection | representat 
of the State department of educatio a 
to maintain standards may lead to revocat 
of the right to grant degree It also inte 
esting to find that thers i law which pr 
hibits the sale of an academic degree or d 
ploma ‘Any person |} ' gning a 
diploma or degree for ( pavine 
promise of payment has been made 
of a misdemeanor. ‘The penalt either 
fine not exceeding $100 or prisonment 
exceeding 6 months or bot 


However, as long a State pe 
counterfeit degrees to be granted » long 
decepti to con+t 


it be possible for this 
although the United Stat Post Office TD 


partment has been quit fr tirne 
to time in closing spur nstitutio 
proving that they have made fraudulent 

the mails This actior ever lox 
attack the disease at its root ‘ Corpor 
tion laws And until complete egal « tr 
and supervision of degree-grant tit 

are obtained in every State in t ee t f 
reputation of higher educatio cont 

to be injured, not only f counts but 


those lands where higher education and higher 


educational degrees have great significances 


1 McNeely, John H uper 
Privately Controlled Institutior H er J 
Washington, | >. Governme . on ) 
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Developments in Field of 


Kimergency Nursery Schools 


(Concluded om page 
| L ire respo ( hOL getting 
( chool children out in case of fire 
me place upper grade girls or 
rf gir \! nome economie CLASSE 
i t t the cooking and serving, and 
CAS ire f igned lor certall Nou! ol 
‘ in to obser ition in the nursery schoo 
gyetnel VII ome part Cipat on on the part 
those are ready for such responsibilit 
\\ itever the ~future oft the nursery scnool 
tye iH ot these and many other wa 


e moment functionally a part of the 


re ! yrain in many place 
e true of the parent educa 
gram Long before the opening of 
1 ergemn eCaUCATIOI program, Parent- 
\ ciations, the Americar Associa 
| ersit Wome State extensi 
( CH nal home economics depart 
nent other nad estab hed Cr ce 
rog lesigned to help parent in the 
pects of famll Lite Obviously it 
I e been most unwise in an emergenc 
f ) tempt an program except one 
pp v hitt Vil alread bemg done 
\ecording vherever persons on the emer 
yen rogram ere found who eould take 
ead ) i phase of famil life educa 
t step was to make contacts wit! 
hatever agen vy agencies already had ar 
ort of aet e program in the given communit 
hie er isked to izwgest aren l! Whici 
rl i eeded, type of work to be carried 
ere Cote t parent-teacher organizatior 
rt ( The emergence leader of 
e“adel CLASSE for whieh the had recog 
Loy eed but whieh the had been unable 
lertake These classe were then carried 
lf P | \. direction and advice th 
( y closely related to the going program 
| mat pines State ¢ TENSION ervice ! 
( er Irom the emergene program to 
t thei ork in rural area Some 
ne hese vorker have followed out the 
f if t iggested | the extensio 
rke t e done » more or le mice 
vf It oOLrner Cus trie nave orked 
the close and active lirection of the 
te rker Obvious! it is the latter 
elLATILO in which make for the close integra 
on ¢ the emergene work with the estab 
ed program 
Sin i! n the field of vocational home 
( ris e emergencs leader have 
i Lee vorked under the direction of the 
tat Ipervisol ind local leaders in this field 
In the beginning many leaders in the emer 
ere program knew little about the program 


il hed agence. As time has gone 


ive learned more about their activi 

turn in many places the worker 

t i ned agence have come imto 
ict ith the emergence program 





Materials d 


for family life education have been turned 


blished agencies 


over to the worke! the emergency program 
and help ha peen give ntiringly in the 


adaptation of these to the needs of the parents 
in the emergenc ClASSE It has taken the 


combined thought of evervons workers 1n 


established agenci wid emergency program 
alike to thi out how to meet the need 
Such working together inevitably brings closer 
together the progra t i( nmon problem 
So Intangible are me of these mergings that 
t is hard to define them The take place 
first the t g of the people working in 
the different vrograt Corie outward evi 
dene f that the formation. of 
coordinating co! ttee made up of repre- 
entatives row ( litlerent agencies to 
consult together Such committees have been 
formed in any number of local communities 


and there is a National committee organized 


for the same purpose 


Pennsvivania Nebraska and one or two 
other State Nave formed State councils for 
family life educatio is the meal of coordi 
nating all of the efforts of a the groups cor 
cerned Another evidence of that thinking 


is the combining f effort for State-wide or 


county-wide conferences on family life educa 
tion Vermont thi ear held its second such 
State-wide conference and plar are already 
inder way for another in the immer of 1938 


It is further evidenced by combined efforts for 


the training ofl orke! I! thie emergency 


program and such training is carried on i 
State alter Stat Dol lmmmer institutes 
and in short-time conferences during the year 
It is still further « lenced by the aforemen 
tioned SUpervisio!l hich established agencies 
Oo generously give Iextension workers here 
and State Ipe! Or of home economics 


there have told of dropping in to this class or 


that on their regular round giving help and 


advice to the rker and talking it all over 
vith the supervisor in charge of the emergency, 
program on the return to the office North 
Carolina has already made provision for a 
State-wide program of adult education of 
vhich education for family life is one phase 

ind other State ire tat y steps in the same 


lirectior 

Anything which tends to make a closet 
relationship hbetweenm the -called emergence’ 
program and the more firmly established pro 
grams Of various agencies for education is one 
tep toward the merging of the two It is a 
gradual continuing proce In some places 
parts of the program will doubtless eventually 


De Incorporate 1 into the permanent program 


intact In other place variou ideas whose 
value has bee lemonstrated, will be used to 
modify present program As we look bach 


after a few years perhaps we shall be able to 
sav that we have been moving on together 
toward a new common purpose in which many 
or all of the alti ve now see only vaguely 
will be merged a broader concept of what 
the needs 
old or 60 


education can be as it reall erve 


yhnether the iM ears 


fT pe ople 
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& New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS | fi 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 


x* 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 
COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


native population, and previous ethnological 








. @ A 28-page illustrated Motorists’ Guide 
Shenandoah National Park, Virginia, has and archaeological research on St. Lawrence 
by the National Park Service, Island; (2) Ethnological and archaeological 
est e geology, the flora and fauna, research conducted by the University of 
trail triy the skyline drive, the roads and Ce Alaska, 1926-35—-various expeditions; and (3 
. tra the park, and accommodations wee the Kukulik mound collections. The St 
, tol On the reverse side of the i ; “ Lawrence Island lies in the Bering Sea and is 
folder 1 map 27 by 17 inches showing the about 100 miles in length and averages about 
| il tries, ranger stations, fire outlooks, 20 miles in width. The distance from the 
ter il parking overlooks, camp island to the nearest point in Siberia is about 
y { ed and unimproved roads, and 10 miles, while the distance to the nearest 
tra Write to the National Park Service, point on the Alaskan mainland is 118 miles. 
United Stat Department of the Interior, Ask for volume II of the Miscellaneous Publi- 
Was! D). C., for a free copy of the cations of the University of Alaska, Public 
f Works Administration Project No. 417. Cost, 
60 cents; bound in buckram 
@ expla r the purposes of the law which 
a lirect iffects almost every individual living @ Laws relating to hours, home work, pro- 
{ ted States through its benefit or hibited or regulated occupations, seats, and 
| taxing pl! Social Security in America, minimum wages are included in State Labor 
ro the 592-page Social Security Board publica Laws for Women, Women’s Bureau Bulletin 
t for 75 cents, gives the factual No. 144 Price, 15 cents. 
| iy ; ar Guidaae a ae oe @ Official estimates of the number of persons 
' btese i iaillin M anil employed, income produced, income paid out, 
types of income payments, and per capita 
" @ lh portance and publie control of shade iton, Citizenship, Aliens, and Races; No. 68 income for each of the 12 major ‘industries 
: tres pla r and choice of trees for city Farm Management Farm Accounts, Farm into which the economic activities of the 
et wing trees, conditions for tree Relief, Marketing, Farm Homes, and Agri Nation have been classified are given in 
t ( ture of street trees, and care of cultural Statistics; No. 69. Pacific States Vational Income, 1929-36, a publication of the 
, mature trees are discussed in Farmers Bulletin California, Oregon, Washington; No. 72 Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
\ 1209, Planning and Care of Street Tree Publications of Interest to Suburbanites and Price, 10 cents 
Price P Home Builders ree 
@ In current issues of Public Health Reports 
( e | Spreads Her Wings tells of the @ The Port of Boston, Mass. (Port Series No may be found the following articles: State and 
t] or} ling, improving, and safeguarding 2 Prepared by the Board of Engineers for Insular Health Authorities, 1937—Directory 
: Ame! rports and airways which began tivers and Harbors, War Department, and with data as to appropriations and publica 
R. A. and C. W. A. auspices and the United States Shipping Board of the tions, pp. 1609-28, No. 46; A Note Regarding 
eted with W. P. A. funds. With Department of Commerce, contains informa Approach to a Rural Mental Health Problem, 
( t & nemployved the airport system tion showing the movement of commerce pp. 1777-83, No. 49; Health Supervision by 
is ext ed to parks, resorts, and mountains through the port, the facilities available for Nurses in a Bicounty Health Department, 
er Hanige ! terminal buildings were con handling traffic and the rates and charges pp. 1783-93, No. 49; Health Officers in Cities 
( tructs ting beacons and communica applying against it, port administration, pro of 10,000 or More Population, 1937, pp. 1822 
! t ind ground school classes in cedure employed in handling cargo, port labor, 39, No. 50; Report on the Medical Activities 
vetir Luitic vere conducted Nu- steamship services, steamship rates, and rat at the Boy Scout Jamboree, pp. 1854-65, 
fA erous pictographs reveal the rapid growth conferences Aerial views of the various sec No. 51 Mach number, 5 cents 
f every phase of aviation. Copies of this tions of the water front, including Kast Boston, @ In The Farmer Looks Ahead, Farmers 
I] blicat ire available at W. P. A. head Commonwealth Pier, the Army Supply Base, sulletin No. 1774, the following four yard 
umn larters, Washington, D. C coal piers, and lumber wharfs are shown \ sticks are used for measuring future farm pro- 
( map of the world showing the origin of imports duction: Domestic consumption, foreign de- 
to @ The Superintendent of Documents has re and destination of exports is also included : f ‘wil 
mand, soil conservation, and farm incom 
eh ! ng price lists: No. 19. Army Send 30 cents to the Superintendent of Docu we 
to ind Militia Aviation and Pensions; No. 28 ments, Washington, D. C., for your copy of tiaeaes: 
Cl 2 eters Budget, Accounting, this bulletin @ Thumbnail sketches of the duties of each 
Loa N 8S. Animal Industry —Farm Ani- of the bureaus and agencies in the United 
| : Poults and = Dairying; No M4 @ Archaeological Excavations at Kukulik—St States Department of the Interior and a list 
iat Plant Cultivation of Fruits, Vegetables, Lawrence Island, Alaska, presents data on of the principal officers are presented in 
d Gra - ind Cerea No. 60. Alaska and 1) The position, physical appearance, climate, General Information Regarding the Department 
Hawa ‘N 67. Llmmigration—Naturaliza- animal and plant life, geology and mineralogy, of the Interior. Free copies are available. 
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On the Cover 


Perhaps the lad’s silhouett this mont! 
cover will bring to mind the following 
from Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


I remember the glean 
Across the school-h« 
The song and the silence in the 
That in part are prophect “ 
i 


| ‘ r 
+ ONLINE Wild a 


And the voice of 


Sings on, and ne 
A boy’s will is the 
And the thoughts of vout! 
thoughts. 
Scnoot Lire’s appreciat for the fin 
cover picture goes to the nerintenden’t 


schools of New York Cit 


Among the Authors 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK, of N¢ York Cit 
is the author of an article in t issue ¢ 
titied, Changes in Home and Family Life and 
Their Relation to Education Mr 


Fran! ne 


for many years been interested in child deve 
opment and parent educatior He contril 
uted the chapter on Mental Security to th 
recent book published I the Nationa 
Education Association « Implications of 
Social Economic Goals 

“Today with all the agencies for humar 


and womer! 


welfare we find that ad 


feel more isolated and insecure than ever 


before and are less able t 


24% 


article ent tled Private Airways for 
Kducation 


portance to education of the recent action of 


i Tr O R IA L 


ia * 


‘ssence of Americanism 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK once said: “Democracy is based on the conviction 
that there are extraordinary possibilities in ordinary people.” 

| believe that the best way of realizing these extraordinary possibilities is by 
the extension of adult civic education through every constructive means within 
our power. Let us have a revival of the practices of the founding fathers. Let us 
treat the problems of our day in the glorious tradition which they established—the 
lively, unrelenting inquisition of ordinary citizens, intent upon the progressive 
development of an extraordinary Nation. That, | submit, is adult civic education. 
It will safeguard an enduring American democracy because it is the essence of Ameri- 
canism in its most exalted spirit, the spirit of the Constitution and of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that the 76 million adults in this country are 
arranged in average groups of 76 persons. Ilow well schooled would such a group be? 


Using round numbers, 2 of them would have been graduated from college, 10 from 


high school, 32 from elementary school, and the other 32 would not have finished the 
eighth grade. 

That may seem discouraging, but when we talk about civie education. we are 
still worse off, because several of the 12 who passed through high school or college 
a number of years ago might have attended institutions which did not require that 
the high-school or college course should contain a single line of American history or 
the discussion in class of a single current problem of government. . 

Such is the astonishing picture of education of adults in the United States. as 
revealed by statistics of 1934, the latest available for the country as a whole. Its 
significance is emphasized by the fact that the education any of us obtained 10 or 
20 years ago tends now to become out of date, and for two reasons: The first, that 
nearly all of the great modern challenges to democratic government have arisen 
lately: the second, that nearly all of the present critical problems involved in polities, 
legislation, making a living, and in the general unrest, are new within our own country. 
The forces which brought them about are familiar to all of us, but the fact remains 
that adults today are challenged from all sides by conditions for which there is little 
precedent in America. 

For the next two or three decades you and I are to be faced daily with grave 
responsibilities and the necessity for practical action. For a long time those of us 
who are now adults will largely control the destinies of our Nation. We never needed 


more help from education than we do at this moment. 


ma Mrcblenhe- 


ommisstoner of I-ducation. 


I ng because they can no longer see thelr the Federal Communications Commission 1D 
fe in asetting of ideas, beliefs, and aspirations setting aside 25 ultra-high frequencies for the 
through which their living becomes significant,” exclusive use of nonprofit broadcasting by 
Mr. Frank, in his article in this issue local organized educational bodies, to trans- 


mit educational and entertainment programs 


IONER J. W. STUDEBAKER, in an both to classrooms and to the general public. 


Publ ( lr. 


cision may well make an epoch in American 


([OMMI 
Studebaker states that this recent de- 


emphasizes the far-reaching im- 


education 
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‘To what extent is the emergency educa- 
tion program becoming a part of the permanent 
program? 


Insofar as this question relates to nursery 


schools and to parent education, GRACE 
LANGD« specialist in parent education, home- 
making, and nursery schools, Works Progress 
Administration, discusses the answer in this 
issue of ScHoou Lir1 
Wavcrer H. GAauUMNItTZ, specialist in rural 
educat problems, presents an article this 
mont lealing with 20 vears of history on the 
Elimination of One-Teacher School Dy 
Gaumnitz points out that “‘the importance of 
the one-teacher school in the total picture may 
be on the wane but it still forms a significant 
part ol ir school system and it promises to 
continue to do so for generations to come.” 
Counterfeit degrees are discussed by WALTON 
( ir specialist in higher education 
Dy J emphasizes that “as long as one 
Stat permits counterfeit degrees to be 
rrante ng will it be possible for this de- 
cept to continue,’ He cites “lax incor- 
it is a fundamental reason for the 
he IN W. FRAZIER, specialist in teacher 
tra f his article entitled Comparing 
Ty pice l‘eachers, gives an account of some of 


f the professional status of teach- 
er betwee! 1910 and 1936 Mr 


issert that the most important differences 


Frazier 


etwee the typical teacher of 1910 and of 


1936 are those showl trends toward the 


ig 


nalization of teaching.’ 
rT FT F 


\merican 


Kdueation Week 


Che program for American Education Week 
1938 4 adopted again by the three 
itional agencies which annually sponsor the 
brat The National Education Asso 
cCiat thie Americal Legion, and the Office 
(s,enera theme Education fo Tomorrow’ 
{ 
Nunda embe r 
(CHIEVING THE GOLDEN RUL! 
embe 
Devi | ‘ STRON BopIEsS AND ABLE 
MIN! 
' ee fe 
Masti SKILI ND KNOWLEDGI 
iI ? hy ) 
Ay VALU} ND STANDARDS 
[’} 7 vibe / 
Acc! Ni Civic RESPONSIBILITIES 
/ he 
Houp r TO Our IpeALS OF FREEDOM 
embe 
(; SECURITY FOR ALI 
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Convention Bulletin Board 


*% & *& «%On the educator’s calendar, April 
, is usually marked in red letters 
? £ for Easter holidays and spring con 
ventions. April 1938 seems to 

have its full share of most interesting meet- 


Ings 


Conference-Festival 


This year completes the first century of the 
teaching of music in the publie schools of the 
United States It is also the centennial of 
public education in the city of St. Louis 
So the biennial meeting of the Music Educa 
tors National Conference, to be held in St 
Louis March 27—April 1, will observe both 
anniversaries. On the evening of March 28, 
the music department of the St. Louis schools, 
in cooperation with every department of the 
svstem and with many educational, musical 
and civic organizations of the city, will 


present the centennial pageant of public 


education in St. Louis. Throughout the 
following sessions of the conference, the cen 
tennial of public-school music will be celebrated 

Other events which will bring to the con 
ference the air of a festival will be the con 
certs of the National High School Orchestra, 
the National High School Band, and the 
National High School Festival 


about 2,000 singers 


Chorus of 
These groups will be 
chosen from competing musicians represent 
ing high schools in every State 

In the programs and round tables of the 
conference, special emphasis will be laid upon 
educational 


three major objectives in its 


program: Musie in rural schools, music in 
elementary schools, and music in social life 
Music outside the educational field will be 
Nikolai Sokoloff, director of 


the Federal Musie project; John G 


discussed by 
Paine, 
president of the American Society of Com 
posers, Authors, and Publishers; and Joseph 
N. Weber, president of the American Federa 
tion of Musicians 


Childhood Education 


‘Current Opportunities and Difficulties in 
Childhood Education’’ will be the theme of the 
convention programs of the Association for 
Childhood 
Cincinnati, April 19-23 


essentially a study conference. 


Education at its convention in 
The 5 days will be 
Studio groups 
for teachers and students are being planned 
to provide practical experience in finding new 
opportunities and solving problems in such 
fields as handerafts, painting, dancing, nature 
study, story-telling, and music. Study classes 
will discuss administration, evaluation, home 
school-neighborhood relationships, Organiza 
tion and grouping, and social studies 


William H 


University, will address the first 


Kilpatrick, of Teachers College, 
Columbia 


general session on Difficulties that feset Us 


Ruth Streitz, of the University of Cincinnati, 
will direct the study classes and conduct the 
final symposium on The Next Step in Child- 
hood Education. 


irt Association Meets 


The Eastern Arts Association, meeting in 
Boston April 6-9, will discuss the importance 
of art education in the general curricuium, 
with special emphasis on the creative aspects 
of art instruction in elementary and second- 
ary schools. A series of demonstration les- 
sons is planned to dramatize art education. 
Another will deal with the integration of art 
education and the general program. 

A number of distinguished artists and «du- 
cators will speak. Walter Gropius, formerly 
of the Bauhaus in Germany and now professor 
of architecture at Harvard University, will 
discuss ‘‘ Education Towards Creative Design.”’ 
Charles J. Connick, an outstanding American 
Adventures in Light 


sé 


designer, will speak on 
and Color.”’ Among the other speakers will 
be George H. Edgell, director of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, and Richard C. Mor- 
rison, director of the Federal art project for the 
New England States. 


riterra iona roote?s 
Int t l Probl 


When it convenes in Philadelphia April 1 
and 2, the American Academy of Politicai and 
Social Science will survey the world scene in a 
program devoted to factors behind present 
international tensions. The first day’s meet 
ing will be discussions of the doctrine of self 
sufficiency, trade barriers and their conse- 
quences, and the “haves” and the “have-nots,”’ 
according to the preliminary plans. Sessions 
of the second day include symposia on popula- 
tion pressure, propaganda, and the present 
position of the United States 


Deans and Advisers 


Che National Association of Deans and Ad- 
visers of Men will. hold its twentieth anni- 
versary meeting April 27-30 in Madison, Wis. 
At the association’s first meeting, also held in 
Madison, five deans were present. This year 
about 150 members are expected to attend, 
according to Dean Fred H. Turner, of the 
University of Illinois, who is secretary of the 
organization. One of the important subjects 
of discussion will be fraternity management, 
and national secretaries of all fraternities have 
been invited to participate. Other meetings 
will be addressed by deans and educational ad- 
ministrators from all sections of the country, 
and by men in other fields including Gov. 
Phillip LaFollette, of Wisconsin, and 4 
Brown, of the National Youth Administra- 


Lion 
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College and Secondary School 


The interrelation between high school and 
college will be the theme of the opening sessior 
of the American 
Registrars in New Orleans, April 19 


Association of Collegiate 

Reports 
on recent studies of college entrance and thi 
cooperative study of secondary school stand 
ards will be made. Legal aspects of the work 
of the registrar, administration of academic 
discipline, the new demands on higher educa 


tion, and a self-study project in institutions of 


higher education will occupy the sessions of the 
conference through April 21 
Other Meetings 
Other meetings to discuss the college ar 
secondary school will be those of the Nort! 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondar 
n Higher Educa 
tion, both to be held in Chicago, April 6—9, and 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Dallas, Tex., Marcel 


Schools and its Commission « 


Secondary Schools, in 


31-April 1. 
Nursing Education 


The National League of Nursing Eduecatior 
joins with the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing and the American Nur 
Association in convention in Kansas City, Me 
the week of April 25 The central theme of 
the meeting will be the individual nurse’s 
responsibility for professional progress, t} 
special consideration of the preparation needed 
by nurses in order to render effective service 1 
individuals and communities 

A concise schedule of these and other educa 
tional meetings of national importance is g 
below 


On Your Calendar 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAI 


Science. Philadelphia ipril 1 and 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE Ri} 
ISTRARS. New Orlean 1) 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEF! 
CIENCY. Richmond, Va 17 L A ; 

AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION Kansa 
City, Mo April DA j 

AMERICAN PuysicaL Epw ON Assoc! 
rion. Allanta April 1 / 

ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD Epvs 10 
Cincinnati April 19 

EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION Bostor 17 
6—FY 

MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERI Chicaaqe 
April 30, 

Most EDUCATORS NATIOD L CONFERENC!I 
St. Louis. March 2; ipril J 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE DEANS 
AND REGISTRARS IN NEGRO ScHoo ts. Little 
Rock, Ark. Varch SO lp a 
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tion as contrasted with that around life ex 





NortH CENTRAL 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS AND AbD- ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
Madison, Wis. April 27 


a0) INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. Chi- 


VISERS OF MEN (COMMISSION ON 


cago. April 6-9 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF NURSING EDUCATION 


Kansas ( ily, Vo April IA FY S1 \TI 


I 


PHYSICAL 
ltlanta. April 


SOCIETY O! DIRECTORS OF 
AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR Puptic HEALTH 19-21 


NURSING Kansas City, Mo April I5-29. 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 


Dallas, Tex. Varch 


SOUTHERN 
COLLEGES SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
April 31—April 1 
6~9 Roma K 


NortTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF 


\ND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Chicago 


IX AUFFMAN 


Some Questions for 


Home Economists 


by Beulah I. Coon. 


fgent. Home Economics Education 


Kk 


troduced into the school svstem to our school or college program a belief that 
help students meet more effectively education for family life is our major concern? 
of the practical problems ol That it uld be a part of the educational 


Home economics was originally in l. Is it possible to make more apparent in 


sOTnie shoul I 


the home Many influences have tended to program of all college students and dominate 


} ’ is 


the curricula « 


lraw attention away from this original goal ffered all students who major i 
Subject matter has been accumulating and home economics? 

from the amount available there needs to be 2. Is it possible to organize the program so 
selected that which is most pertinent i that it makes a more significant contribution 
moder ng to a democratic way of life, demonstrating a 


vew ocial, economic, and psychological belief in the worth of each individual through 
problems are being met Changes are needed recognition of individual abilities, interests, 
emphasis and in organization of the pro and capacities, through flexibility in the 
gran order to give full consideration to curriculum and in individual course work, and 
these yroblems Many vocational oppor through demonstrating I administrative, 
tunities have arisen which demand home guidance, and teaching procedures the value 
economics background The needs of the of cooperation tor the Commo! good? 
fam may be forgotten In giving prepara ‘ 
3. How may th program be revised so that 
tik ror these VOcatTIONS Not only does sub 
faculty and students may become more socially 
ect matter need re-evaluation; even more 
sensitive and more able to lead in recognizing 
gnificant are the teaching procedures, the 
social changes {in making adjustments by 
school or college organization, and the part 
which all groups in society may have oppor- 
ome economics plays in the educational A 
: tunities for fuller development and greater 
program of all students as well as in the a‘ 5 
. satisfaction in living 
program of those majoring in this field 
1 ] ‘ qs ‘hers iv $ { */ see 
Most individuals are members of families 1. How ma teache! , aided to see 
Che familv and the school are in a position te student growth the area ol family life as 
ake the most direct contribution of al ot the goal to VhIc! thelr ipject contributes 
the institutions of society to a democratic Way and to understand how to use the findings of 
, , eve i} ,idding stride « 1 
if | a Che extent to which these instit psv¢ hology l a y ident to become 
i r embers Of a ¢ Ts * socie ? 
tions are giving experience in democratic functioning member f a democratic society: 


rather that authoritarian procedures may well How may they be helped to set up a philosophy 
be studied Compartmentalization, special of education, based on these understandings, 
subject domination, Jogical organiza strong enough to offset tradition as a guide to 


practices? When we look for new teachers, 
} - 9 wa thada with a x ack- 
eriences, the place of knowledge as an end how can we secu the vith a sound back 


education apart from understanding and ground in educational philosophy and psy- 


chology, as well as with special preparation in 


from changes in behavior resulting from 

9 
nowledas all need to be reconsidered in the some phase of home economics subject matter? 
ght of the most recent findings of psychology 5. How may the school or college be organ- 
: Ps ; ised so that it will aid the student more 

Can You Answer These? ‘ 
effectively in concentrating all his efforts on 
Five questions, therefore, are suggested as problems important to his own development 
mportant for groups to consider in evaluating and significant to society, and thus further 


heir present contribution to education the growing, integrative process for him? 
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Significant ‘Trends in CCC Education 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


{te worthwhile to stop and take 
stock of what the job is achieving 
\ few weeks ago, the CCC Offies 


*% ¥*& ‘For anyone engaged in a job, it is 


* 


f Kducatic completed a rather exhaustive 
study f the accomplishments of the camp 
educatior program during the past fiscal 
vear, iltempt to analyze and apprais« 
the gi t of organized education in the 
corps ihis report has revealed much sig- 
ninea rmatior 

The t fiscal vear saw the extension of 
the CCC for 3 more vears and the inclusion of 
trail one of the corps’ major purposes 
Congre irther called publie attention to the 


lucation in the camps bv 


vuthor g That at least 10 hours each 
veel iv be devoted to general educational 
and cat al training.”’ The action of Con- 
gress ef tely stamped the CCC as a con- 
erver Ol en as well as of natural resources. 
As a ¢ ence rganized education in the 
rT take on a new growth. 

levelopments which took place 

ca cation during the vear ranged all 

( iv from a clarification of basic training 
en! terates to the extension Of joint 
ffort ( t educational institutions, 
al 6,800 enrollees to graduate fron 

( ind colleges Basic to all im 
rtant developments which occurred, how 
vel that nvolved in the growing 


the part of all camp officials 
it 1 ole of camp life, if intelligently 
‘ made to contribute to the 


ind civie effectiveness of every 


rollee Camp officials—technical, Army, 

d ed it al alike showed an increased 

nterest iring in the responsibility for the 
( rga ed training, 

(al cational advisers were given In- 

ised tunitv to s ipply leadership and 

ce the development and 

structional courses heir 

ponsibilities in the camp, to- 


cooperation they could expect 


] 


fron ources, were more clearly 


let Cad \\ 


Department regulations 
Improved Teacher Training 


boa the corps areas made an extensive 
0 train their camp advisers to 
ter Phrough summer school 

monthly sector ofr sub 
ng t! rough correspondence 


ther methods, corps area educa- 


endeavored to keep ther 
t with their assignments ly 
idvisers conducted an increased 


tructor-training classes for 
, } ctor drawn from the companys 
taff the enrollees, and outside 
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Recent CCC commenceme 


sources Thev also offered special training to 
enrollee leaders and assistant leaders An 
average of nearly 45,000 camp instructors 
and enrollee leaders participated in teacher 
training courses 

During 1937 better course materials were 
developed for camp purposes by CCC educa 
tional officials in cooperation with State 
departme nts ol education, university ey 
tension divisions, and the WPA adult educa 
tion program Lesson outlines in basic 
training courses were prepared, and corré 
spondence courses were extended to every 
corps area. The library in the average camp 
was expanded to approximately 800 books 
Chere are now over 1,550,000 books in CC¢ 
camp libraries with an average monthly 
circulation of nearly 310,000. Over 46 per 
cent of the men read regularly during thei 
leisure time 

Along with the enlarged emphasis upor 
education in the camps last year, there was 
evidenced a corresponding demand for more 
space and facilities for school purposes. Of 
the 1,900 companies In operation at the close 
of the fiscal year, 60 percent had provided 
school buildings of one kind or another, and 
77 percent had provided shops for vocationa! 
training The annual allotment for educa 
tional supplies and equipment was increased 


from 5100 per company to $140, 
Enrollee Interest 


rhe average enrollee showed a renewed 


interest in education and _ self-improvement, 


There was an average participation of 87.7 
percent of the entire camp enrollment in 


organized instruction, as compared with 73.4 





nt exercises in Michigan. 


percent during the previous fiscal year. Camp 
advisers learned how to better adapt this 
program of instruction to the needs and 
Over 1,800,000 guidances 


interviews were held with enrollees, averaging 


nterests of the men 
73 per month per camp. Enrollee cumulative 
record cards were revised and improved. 
More accurate personnel records were kept on 
the progress of camp members. 

In the corps, 13,905 illiterate enrollees were 
taught to read and write during the vear 
One of the most dramatic stories of accom 
plishment was that of the 5,321 enrollees who 
completed the elementary grades and obtained 
eighth-grade certificates from public-school 


systems, 1,453 more completed their high- 


school work and received diplomas from publie 
high schools, and 39 enrollees went so far as 
to obtain college diplomas. When it is 
realized that all of these 6,800 men carried on 
their regular S8-hour-a-day work assignment 
and shouldered their camp responsibilities just 
as every other enrollee did, their achievement 
n earning certificates and diplomas from out- 
side institutions is indeed a tribute to the 


persevering qualities of our yvoung manhood. 
Cooperation of Educators 


The trend in CCC edueation is definitely 
toward more and better vocational training 
During the past fiscal year about half of the 
organized training offered in camp was 
vocational in nature. Five out of every ten 
men participated in organized job training 
carried on as a part of the work projects, and 
four out of ten attended vocational courses. 
Three out of every ten pursued academic 
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A one-room school. 


In many circles of American life, 


especially among the urban groups, 
regarded 


school IS 


the one-teacher 





as a thing of the past—an institu 
tion of pioneer days which need no longer be 
of serious concern to present-day educators 
Some hail its passing as an evidence of ed 
ucational progress; others see in it further 
signs of loss and disintegration in rural life 


But what are the statistical facts concerning 


schools of this type? Has rural school con- 
solidation displaced these schools? To what 
extent has the one-teacher school indeed 


passed from America’s educational scene? If 
“the little red school”’ is still 
the rate of its passing and what seems to be its 
future? 


with us what is 


Significance of 20 Years 


No 


terms of national statistics just 


one can say with any definiteness 


how ftast the 
one-teacher schools were being abandoned or 
replaced by consolidated schools prior to 1918 
In that year the Office of Education began to 


gather fairly complete statistics to show the 


number of one-teacher schools in each State 
and both the total 
dated schools in operation and 


established 


number of rural consoli 
the 


rhe 


of such statistics has since been placed on a 


new ones 


during the year gathering 


biennial basis. Even if statistics had bes 


available at an earlier date the rapid west 
was 


the 


ward expansion which taking place 


American life resulted in establishment of 


one-teacher sc each year 


sO many new hools 
that the number abandoned tended to be off 
set if not out-stripped. Due to changes ir 
immigration laws and to the fact that most 


of the tillable lands had been settled upon, the 


chief reasons for establishing these smal 
schools disappeared during the period from 


1915 to 
that this period comes close to 


1920. It, therefore, seems probable 
marking not 
only the beginning of regular statistics on the 
subject, but the 
which the one-teacher schools have 
If that be true the year 1918 is particular! 
the trend and 


highest point numerically 


reached 


suitable for beginning a study of 
progress in the elimination of these small rura 
the 
considered on the basis of 


schools. In order that question may be 


two f ill decades a 
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Elimination of 


One-Teacher Schools 


TWENTY YEARS OF HISTORY 


by Walter H. Gaumnitz. 


Senior Specialist in Rural Education Problems 


safe estimate has been found for pur 
The 
data to be presented here, therefore, begin with 
that 

Tracing the reduction in the number of one- 


fairly 
poses of this article for the year 1916. 


year 


teacher schools is at present one of the best 
wavs to gage the progress of rural school con- 
This 


the interplay of 


solidation consolidation now involves 
such a large number of fac 
tors, that the mere counting of those denomi- 


nated as “‘consolidated schools’’ can no longer 
be relied upon as a means of gaging this move- 
Difficulties of 


But a count of the one- 


ment definition obviously 


enter the problem. 


teacher schools provides a fairly simple and 


accurate basis of determining how rapidly 


the small rural schools are being replaced by 
large! ones 
Status and Trends 

Turning our attention to the statistics 
table 1), it will be seen that in the 20 vears 
from 1916 to 1936 the total number of one- 
teacher schools has been reduced from 200,094 
to 132,831 This is a reduction of almost 
exactly one in three 


In 1916 the one-teacher schools constituted 
2 the United 


States; in 1936 they were only 56.7 percent of 


percent of all the schools ir 


the total Considering the problem in terms 
of all of the teachers employed in the public 


schools of 


Nation the data show that 20 


a third of them were in one- 


the 
vears ago nearly 
teacher schools; at present only about one in 
seven is employed in such schools. Apprais- 
ing the place of these schools in the total edu 


cational picture on the basis of teachers, there- 


portant numerically as it was two decades ago. 
The growth in the size of the larger schools 
the total staff 
faster than it has been reduced by the aban- 
In addition 


has increased teaching much 


donment of these small schools. 


to rural school consolidation there has been 
operative in the movement toward larger 
schools such factors as the urbanward mi- 
gration and the increase in the educational 
life span of the child. Until recently the 


latter has been especially rapid in the urban 
schools 

whatever 
the 


luring the past 20 vears 


There can be no doubt that in 


way we may look at the matter, one- 


teacher schools have 
been passing out of the educational landscape 
very rapidly still 
than 130,000 of these schools in existence; they 


However, there are more 
still constitute 56.7 percent of the total num- 
ber of schools of the Nation, and 62.8 percent 
of all of those located in 
They still 


American bovs and girls 


the rural communi- 
million 


ties. enroll elose to 3 


It must, therefore, 
be said with emphasis that this school still 
forms a very important segment of our public- 
school system and that it should be treated as 


such. 


What of the Future? 


It will be of interest at this point to examine 


somewhat more critically the rate at which 


these schools are passing and the place they 
The last 


263 such schools 


are likely to occupy in the future. 


20 vears show a record of 67 
eliminated, an average of 6,726 per biennium, 
that this 


mains constant it is a matter of simple arith- 


Assuming for the moment rate re- 








fore, each of which may be thought of as repre metic to fix 40 years, or the year 1976, as the 
senting a classroom, it is clear that the one- time in which the remainder of these schools 
room school is at present less than half as im will entirely disappear But a glance at the 
Decrease in the number and perce nt of one-teache schools 
--year period 
if UIs 1920 9 1024 1026 2s Dat W332 1934 1036 
Number of I | 200,094 |195, 397 | LS9, 762 79 32 |169, 718 162, 756 | 156, Oe 19, 287 13.390 139, OSO 132, 831 
Percent these schools are of 1916 100. 0 97.7 04.8 SON 84.58 81.3 78.0 74. € 71.7 69.5 66.4 
Percent these schools are of all 
choo] 71.1 70.6 70.1 67 64.4 63. 1 50.9 60 58.6 57.7 56. 7 
Percent teachers n l-room j 
chor ire of all teachers 32. 1 30.8 28. 9 25. € 22. 8 20 1.0 7.8 6.7 16.7 15 ' 
Decrease 1) one-teacher schools 
frou re us biennium 
Number 1 HUT G28 ) 7 10. 044 6, 962 6. 670 6. 7090 RRO 1310 6, 249 
Perce! 3 0 | 5. 6 4. 1 i 1.4 1.0 3. 0 4.5 
ited from decrease in total number of school buildings 1916 to 1918 


buildings not separate school organizations, 
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FOR THOUGHTFUL CONSIDERATION 


There are still 132,000 one-teacher 


schools in the United States. 


Three out of every five rural school 
communities still rely upon these schools 


for the education of their children. 


Three million boys and girls still 


attend such schools. 


Twenty years of effort to eliminate 
them still leaves two-thirds of their total 


number. 


The rate at which they are eliminated 
and other factors suggest that the role 
of the one-teacher schools will be im- 


portant for generations to come. 


x *k * 


table reveals that the rate has not been con- 
stant Beginning with a reduction of 4,697 
one-teacher schools from 1916 to 1918 the 


movement displace them with larger ones 
rose rapid intil in the period from 1922 to 
1924 more than 10,000 of them were aban- 
doned From this maximum, the rate of 
reduction fell until during the biennium 10 
vears late! reached a low of 4,310 

Since 1924 the number of one-teacher schools 
abandoned has been fewer and fewer with the 
exception of the period from 1934 to 1936. 


The recent nerease in the number of these 


schools minated is probably explained by 


the fact that many sehcol consolidations were 


first delayed by the curtailment in school build- 
ing operations occasioned by the depression 
and ther iccelerated by the subsequent im- 
petus given to schoolhouse construetion by 
the liberal grants and loans provided by the 
Federal Government through the Public 
Works Administration The general down- 


ward tre the rate at which the total num- 


ber of these schools has decreased and the 
ipparent fact that in thousands of sparsely 
settled and isolated communities schools of 
this type seem to be the onlv means of making 
education vailable suggest pointedly that 
not onl | the one-teacher school] find a 
place it school system in 1976 but for 


manv vears after that 


When History Written 


When the history of America’s effort to 
provide the rudiments of publie education to 
all the children of all the people is finally 
vritten, the one-teacher school will no doubt 
have to be accorded a very large place In 
the early days of the republic small schools of 
this type usually provided the only way of 
bringing miblic-school edueation to pioneer 
utposts and to the far reaches of a sparse 
nd 1 | growing population When roads 
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were poorly developed or entirely absent the 
resulting limitations in the intercourse between 
one neighborhood and another, and between 
rural and village communities, were such 
that the attendance area of the school of 
necessity had to be limited by the distance a 
child could walk in all types of weather. 
This, together with the large farms and the 
isolated farm homes characterizing American 
school 


made the one-teacher 


So despite the fact that the con- 


agriculture, 
inevitable 
tinuance of this small unit of educational 
organization is now widely questioned it 
should not be forgotten that to it must go 
the credit for interposing an effective barrier 
to the forces of ignorance. Indeed, it must 
be said that this humble institution has pro- 
vided the foundation of the relatively high 
levels of literacy and culture found in our 
rural communities when these are compared 
to those of many other lands. Moreover, 
there are thousands of men and women who 
stand high in the annals of the political, social, 
and economic life of America who never 
cease to “point with pride’”’ to the one-teacher 


school as the fountain head of their success. 
Factors Still Active 


Kven the most superficial examination of 
American life today will show that most of 
the factors which made the one-teacher school 
so indispensable to our earlier history are 
Many 


country roads are still poor, the climate is 


still active in thousands of places. 


still severe, and the farms are still large and 
growing larger. The importance of the one- 
teacher school in the total picture may be 
on the wane but it still forms a significant 
part of our school system and it promises to 
continue to do so for generations to come 
To regard this institution as a thing of the 
past no longer justifying the time and effort 
of school leaders to seek improvement would 
seem from the statistics and arguments avail- 
able to be an erroneous point of view and a 


short-sighted policy 


Significant Trends 
In CCC Education 
(Concluded from page 251) 


courses, and two out of ten engaged in informal 
activities such as arts and crafts, dramatics, 
and music. 

The year witnessed increased cooperation 
with CCC education on the part of public- 
State and local 
school systems furnished the camps with 
approximately 750 month, 
Hundreds of camps near schools and colleges 


school and college officials. 
teachers each 


were permitted to use their classrooms, shops, 
Nearly 5,000 
enrollees regularly attended classes in nearby 
Six State departments 
of education worked out arrangements for 
work 


libraries, and athletic facilities. 
schools and colleges. 
accrediting educational satisfactorily 
completed in CCC camps, and three State 
departments did likewise for high-school work. 

Thirty-nine eclleges and universities granted 
scholarships and other financial aid to qualified 
enrollees to enable them to continue their 
higher education. Forty institutions granted 
enrollees reduced rates on correspondence 
courses, and 20,325 men took advantage of 
them. 

Growing Interest 


Many more significant examples could be 
cited to show the growing interest in the 
human CCC, 
The réle of the CCC as a coworker with the 


conservation values of the 
Nation’s schools in providing more adequate 
instruction and practical experience for youth 
is becoming more clearly recognized in all 
Writing in The New 


York Times recently, President 


parts of the country. 
James L. 
McConaughy, of the Association of American 
Colleges, stated: “‘We may be on the verge 
of the development of an entirely new type of 
institution offering both academic and semi- 
apprentice training possibly eur experi- 
ence with the CCC camps may point the way 
toward a solution of this problem.” 


4 modern consolidated school. 




























Average Sal 
Supervisors, 


by David T. Blose. 





ary ot ‘Teachers. 


and Principals 


Associate Specialist in Educational Statistics 


* * * The average salary ol teachers States The four States paving 


verages are: Arkansas, $504; Mississippi, $571; 


supervisors, and principals in \ ges 
public-school system of the Ci Georgia, $587: and Alabama. $606 *he 
tinental United States reached its States paying the highest average salaries : 


highest point in 1929-30 when the average California, $1,776; Massachusetts, 

salary was $1,420 per annum From 1930 to New Jersey, $1,864; and New 

1932 there was a decrease of $3 but from 1932 Only five States paid higher average salaries 
to 1934 the average salary fell $190 In 1934 n 1936 thar n 1930 These 

the average salary was $1,227, the same as if $576 to $905; Nevada, $1,48: 

was in 1924. The vear 1936 showed an ir Rhode Island, $1,437 to $1,664; 

crease of $56 over 1934 making the average to $941; and West Virginia $1,023 to $1,091 


for 1936, $1,283. This means that 


of the total salary cut during the 


was regained during the period br 
and 1936. Later reports indicate 
are still being restored 

Salaries vary greatly among tl 
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29 perce! 


depressior fverage Salary Decreased 


tween 1954 


that cuts | the following 14 States 
salary paid was more than $200 
e different tha 1930 








{mount Percent 
g 936 less In 1936 
than itr than in 
130 1930 
( rad +20) if 
W voming 21 17.4 
lowa 219 i). { 
Arizon 238 14 
South Dakot 24 20. ¢ 
New Jerse 249 s 
North Dak 252 “ 
Idaho 2 21.4 
Illino ua 16. ( 
Oklaho 28 27. ( 
Kal x04 26. 2 
Nebraska 45 oN 
Califorr 347 (i 
Oregon $58 28.4 § 





In 29 other States the salary paid was less 


in 1936 than in 1930 
Many Differences Found 


Many differences in salary levels are found 
within States themselves The States which 
report salaries s¢ parately for white and Negro 


teachers show the following variations 


In three States Delaware, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma—the average salary is greater for 
Negro teachers than for white teachers. This 
is accounted for by the reason that in these 


States the Negro population lives largely in 
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ities where teachers’ salaries are much higher 


thar rural areas 


SU pe VviSOTS, principals, and 


isl eel 


achers in 16 States, 1935—36 
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= W hite Negr 
sJelow are a few suggestions for building up 
A lal STOY $325 . . . . 
Arkal 550) 316 programs for Musie Week (first week in 
Delaw + 664 May) either in schools or communities. Some 
Distr ( 2, sit 2, dat - . : ; . , 
Flor 1, 030 19 of the publications listed are reports of experl- 
Geor 09 282 . . : : 
Keatuch R()2 607 ments or experiences by specialists In muUsIC 
I a 103 teaching. Others furnish background ma- 
Ma : 1, 187 . 
M 78 247 terial for new teachers. Perhaps the most 
M O34 332 ; S : 
Nor ery ‘ practical hints for school Musie Week are 
Ok 730 70 those dealing with teaching music understand- 
~ { sv {2 . 
r 91 604 ing and creative music expression, as those 
r nu) 5A) ° . ° 
\ activities are possible to foster in almost any 
group, rural or urban, and can be carried on at 
, small expense and with little time from the 
Phe erence in average salaries between : ; 
‘—" teacher he use of victrola, radio, the train- 
rban and rural areas is practically as great as ‘ 
‘ = ing of bands anc ‘chestras, holding contests 
that ! ( ite and Negro schools Che . id al l or h - d ‘ 
; ae ' and festivals are emphasized by a number of 
iveragt r urban schools in 1936 was $1,818 . my h : ; - 
~ sa writers New and up-to-date courses study 
and in rural schools SS27 o1 only 15.5 percent wy , und ‘pw lat : ours of st id 
1 oe are sought by school administrators, and a 
i irban areas The following : ¥ oy ‘ : 
: . few are offered here. Information concerning 
States reporting the average salaries paid in 
' . additional sources of courses of study in school 
rban and rural schools show wide variations ; ‘ 
music, State and city, may be secured by 
erag pe sO principals, and writing to this Office. 
han ar tral territory From the above sources it is thought that 
— suggestions for auditorium programs, special 
Praia Rura projects, and units integrated with the regular 
class-room work may be found, and ideas for 
at os Music Week 
133 7 . . 
76S 43 BakKER, Eart L. Music in our schools \ 
( ONY o4 , _ 
‘ - a course of study. Appleton, Wis., The Author, 
( 749 14 1934 92 p 
) > as fyi 
) 7 Outlines the music work in the public and parochial schoo 
i a WU {AT t \V Gives details of work for each grade leve 
O54 0) 
) R34 ! dergarten through junior and senior high school 
69 ) respe ed choruses, boys’ and girls’ glee clubs, stringe 
a - 1, UBU nstrument ind bands, music appreciation, creative mu 
689 
K ; 67 i od and bad music teaching 
K 267 629 . 
I 19 at Brown, CATHERINE D. Friends and fid 
- ~s =. dlers Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1935 
\ 812 1S 
i YON O6S 262 p 
wf GS 
Aol le f the easure to be had from simple mus Sugge 
M N74 520) ng Ww to interest children in music activities. The chap- 
HUS Ho4 : 
‘ ter de I vith family music is particularly significant 
5 Ut ‘ ’ ‘ 
8 “4 107 BUCHANAN, FANNIE R How man made 
137 ~ mitusit Chicago, Follett Publishing Co . 1935 
2 903 296 p 
2 7S0 a7 
5 S27 7()8 The ithor states that this story is more than history 
S «if ery of the ancestors of our modern instruments 
o 4 pa explore the growth of great musical ideas, to fir 
53] SA4 the first expression of our melodies In addition, famous 
exe I s Lis ngs are reproduced, also game songs with directions 
6S 418 
vs on DELAWARE. State department of public 
m 
024 ( instruction Division of adult education 
271 7 :, 
150 038 Enriched community _ living Wilmingtor 
oud hye Del., State department of public instruction 
277 642 
679 O45 L936 235 p 
] ) 09 
CI 78 917 Part jeals with music as an approach to commur 
“ s S6E I Of particular interest are the chapter Mus 
rou} n a small town; A first attempt at commur 
818 2 
\1 mmunit Week by week in a small towr 
1 
fol \s 1 ind for better-prepared teachers DykemMA, PETER W Musie for public 
h tinuing inerease in the salarv school administrators New York, Teachers 
est ected college, Columbia university, 1931. 171 p 
os SCHOOT LIFE, March 1938 
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reaching music in the different grades and in junior and 
enior high school, also the selection of supervisors end 
instructors, are dealt with; the appendix contains criteria 
for evaluating high school courses of study, and testing. 


EARHART, WiLL. The meaning and teach- 
ing of music. New York, M. Witmark & 
Sons, 1935. 250 p. 

Some of the practical phases of music education are dis- 
cussed from the philosophical, aesthetic and psychological 


view points 


Fox, Mrs. Lituran M. and Hopkins, 
Levi T. Creative school music. New York, 
Newark, etc., Silver, Burdett Co., 1936. 
326 p 

Material on the nature and nurture of creative education, 
ind methods of aiding children to develop creative expression 

music given in parts 1 and 2. Part 3 gives the actual 
music created, from nursery school, first to sixth grades 


GEHRKENS, Kart W. Music in the grade 
schools (grades 1-6). Boston, C. C. Birchard 
& Co., 1934. 233 p 


Most of the discussions pertain to the problems and 


objectives in music teaching, viz., music appreciation 


teaching methods for the different subjects and instruments, 


creative work, correlation, tests, individual differences, and 


1 outline of activities 


Musie in the junior high school 
grades 7—9 Boston, C. C. Birechard & Co., 
1936 228 p. 

Matters of organization, glee clubs, orchestras and bands 
hedule making, material equipment, the teacher. are 


ong the important subjects studied 


GLENN, MABELLE, ed Leavitt, HELEN 
S.; Respmann, V. L. F.; Baker, Eart L. 
The world of music: Song programs for youth. 
Boston, New York, ete., Ginn 


193 p. music. illus 


Discovery. 
WX Co : 1937 
Contains 12 programs including Christmas carols, chorals 
ir songs, instrumental themes from important com 
ers—Brahms, Schubert, Mozart, Handel and others; 
hows the correlation of music with other subjects, history, 


terature, social studies, geography, et Units of activities 
ire given, with the accompanying songs 
Hoop, MarGuerite \V.; GILDERSLEEVE, 


GLENN; and Leavitt, HELEN 8. The world 
Music procedures for consolidated 
and rural schools. Boston, New York, ete., 


Ginn & CO. 1937 64 p. 


or music 


Part consists of organization of singing days, and the 

ographic records to accompany it Part II consists of 
eaching suggestions for singing days. City and rural schools 
re included in the plan Illustrated lessons are outlined in 
for the subjects: harmonica and rhythm bands, 


re ind dances, creative expression, educational materials, 


HUBBARD, GEORGE E Music teaching in 


the elementary grades For grades one to six, 
inclusive. New York, Cincinnati, ete Amer 
ican S00k Co . 1934 228 p. 


Emphasizes the need of fitting music into the new picture 


hanging society, and enriching life by group activities 


he singing of beautiful songs 


KWALWASSER, JAcoB. Problems in public 
school music. New York, M. Witmark & 


Sor s, 1932 159 p 


Attempts to vitalize the subject of school music by supply- 
1 much needed philosophy of the value of music and its 


irpose as it affects the lives of everyone. A useful basic 


( oncluded on page I66) 
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American 


>, 
Pan 


Pan American Day 


by William Dow Boutwell, Director. Educational Radio Project 


*& *& *& On Pan American Day, April 14 Undoubtedly one of the greatest expressions 
E the Republics of the Americas f the Pan American movement is that of the 
a a join hands in a clasp of “good Inter-American Conference for the Mainte 
neighborliness On that day, set nance of Peace which proclaims the existence of 


aside by proclamation, a definite opportunity 1 common democracy throughout America; 


is given to educational leaders to express sent condemns the intervention of one State in the 


ments of cordiality and friendly attitudes to nternal and external affairs of another State; 


ward our fellow Republics A significant fea refuses to recognize any acquisition of terri- 


ture of Pan American Day is that it gives pub tories made through violence; makes illegal 


lic recognition to the achievement of independ any forcible collection of pecuniary debts; and 


ence by the 21 Republics of America declares that any difference or dispute between 
The Pan 


rooted deep in the history of the 


nations shall be settled by methods 
full 


international 


principles of Americanism aré Americal 


Americal ol conciliation or arbitration or through 


continent by the assistance mutually rendered operation of justice, 


the Republics of Latin America in their strug The Pan American Union, which is the 
gles for independence. After independence official expression of the organization of the 
was achieved by the various countries, the movement of Pan American Day in the United 
continued policy of mutual helpfulness and States, has prepared a list of material for free 
cooperation was expressed in the practice listribution to the teachers and group leaders 
calling international conferences at which rep vho wi to observe the day This material 
resentatives met to discuss their commor may be secured by addressing the Pan Ameri- 
problems. The famous Congress of Panama, can | Washington, D. C 

which met - 1826, mn be considered the 11 Material Available for Programs 
augural conference of this kind; but the term 

Pan American was really first used in cor Articles which may be of particwar value 
nection with the First International Confer to teachers who wish to present the purposes 
ence of American States of 1889-90 which met ind ideals of Pan Americanism to their classes 
in Washington, D. C. Since then the periodic ire listed here. The Pan American Union 
assemblies of the American Republics have vould appreciate having the orders for this 
been termed Pan American Conferences free material placed by number 
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'HE BULLETIN OF THE 

The 1938 
issue of the Bulletin of the Union is dedicated 
to Pan Day and 


on tourist attractions and travel in the Ameri- 


1. SPECIAL ISSUE OF 


Pan AMERICAN UNION February 


contains articles 


American 


cas, as well as other items of special or general] 


interest 


2. THe MEANING OF PAN AMERICAN Day. 
An article on the origin and development of 
Pan American Davy, including extracts from 


editorial comment in the of the United 


press 


States and Latin America on the significance 
of the day 
3. THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN 


changes in the 
the United 


years 


A discussion of the 


politico-econon ic 


AMERICA 
policies ol 
recent 


States toward Latin America in 


{. Pan AMERICANISM AND THE PAN AMERI- 
CAN CONFERENCES The origin of the Pan 
American movement and the evolution and 
development of the Pan American Con- 
ferences 

5. A PRIMER OF PAN AMERICANISM— What 


itis—-Whatit means. Questions and answers 


By Sister Mary St. Patrick McConville 
Ph. D., professor of history and head of the 
department of social science, Our Lady of 
Victory College Fort Worth Tex 

6. THE AMERICA: { booklet containing 
the major historical facts and describing the 


principal geographical features, forms of gov 


ernment, products and industries, transporta- 


tion facilities, and educational systems of the 


21 American Republics Also contains ques- 


tions, the answers to which may be found in 


the text, which may be used by teachers for 


classroom exercises 


7. To SERVE THE AMERICAS A booklet 


describing the history, activities, and services 
of the Pan American Union 

8. FLacs AND Coats OF ARMS OF THE 
AMERICAN NATIONS Historical sketch and 


brief description of the meaning of the flags and 
Republies 
THE 


coats of arms of the 21 Americal 


9. Economic GiIrts OF AMERICA TO 
Worup. Brief and 
various products 


the 


simple lescription = ofl 


hich have been found or 


grown in Americas, the use of which has 


spread over the world 
| 


10. TRAVEL IN THE Americas. Descrip- 


tion of some of the principal attractions for 


tourists in the American Republics 
AMONG THE 


11. COMMERCIAL INTERCHANGE 


Special number of 


dedicated to 
the 


{EPUBLICS 
) 
| “ul 


inter-American economic relations 


AMERICAN 
“Commercial America 
among 


American Republics 


Plays and Pageants 
12. Pan AMERI A pageant, by Grace 
H. Swift Revised this vear—takes about 


30 minutes to present; suitable for presenta 


tion Dy high schools 


ANDES \ 


Brainard lakes about 15 


13. CHRIST OF THE play, by 


Holstor 


minutes to present; suitable for 


Eleanor 

presentation 

by sixth-grade pupils 
14. Fresta Pan 


representing & ga 


MERICAN A carnival, 


fiesta as it might take 
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place in a Latin American country. Instru- 
mental and vocal music and dancing, woven 


(Takes 


about 1 hour and a half to present; suitable 


into a colorful carnival background. 


for senior high school, college, or adult groups.) 


NOTE 


can Day 


The observance of Pan Ameri- 
offers opportunities for the 
writing and presentation of original ma- 
terial in plays and pageants. Groups 
presenting original creations are urged to 
send the seripts and performance details 
to the Pan American Union. 


For Spanish and Portuguese Classes 


17. America Unipa. A pageant suitable 


for presentation by seecond- or third-year 
Spanish classes 


Collee- 


tion of poems and legends in Spanish by 


18. Para Los Ninos DE AMERICA. 


Gaston Figueira of Uruguay. 
19. Trecuos DA LITTERATURA BRASILEIRA 
Extracts from the works of Brazilian authors, 


suitable for students studying Portuguese 
Pan American Music 


Copies of the foregoing material will be dis- 
tributed free of charge by the Pan American 
Union It has been found necessary, how- 
ever, to make a nominal charge for the 
following music 

NATIONAL ANTHEMS OF THE AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLICS Arrangement for six-piece orchestra 
piano, first and second violins, viola, cello, and 


bass) of excerpts from the national anthems 


@®RADIO and 


The Art of Motion Pictures 

A survey of the development, practice and 
appreciation of the motion picture is being 
offered during this vear by the extension divi- 
sion of Columbia l niversity in ¢ operation 
Museum of Modern Art Film Li- 
brary The development of motion pictures 
in the | 


with the 


nited States and abroad will be traced 
to the present. Topics treated in- 


clude the scenario, studio architecture, settings, 


costum camerawork, lighting, cutting, edit- 
ng, sound and music. Special consideration 
is given to the social significance of motion 


pictures, the film as an art, the functions and 
influenes director and producer, the star 


system and its implications, and the film as a 


record of contemporary life. Lectures and 
demonstrations, to be given by experts in the 
Various fields, will be illustrated by the pro- 
jection of films from the collection of the 
Museum Modern Art Film Library ac- 


cording to recent announcement. 


Television 


Six articles titled Television Opens Its 
Kives, ritten as a series by Norman Siegel, 
ete! radio editor of the Cleveland Press, 


were prepared in latter November 1937 for 


distribution to the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers lhe articles deal with the present 
and prospective status of the visual art 
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Hall of the Americas in 


of the 21 
adaptable for flag ceremonies. 


American Republics. Especially 
Price, 50 cents 


Arrangement for piano only, 25 cents 


SCREEN 


A Large Order 


During the year 1937 the Detroit public 


schools ordered 110 16-mm projectors, which 


is believed to be the largest single school order 


for 16-mm equipment ever placed. In 1936 
the Detroit schools purchased 83 projectors 


Amateur Contest 

Many school radio, dramatic, and musical 
clubs have already entered the NBC 
The winners will be 


Scho- 
lastic radio competition. 
proclaimed the best school broadcasting group 
anywhere in America and will receive a hand- 
some trophy and an opportunity to broadcast 
over a Nationwide network. For information 
write to NBC—Scholastic Radio Committee, 
Radio City, New York. 


Survey 

The results of a survey conducted by the 
Columbia Broadeasting System among rep- 
resentative groups from every Class, freshman 
through senior, at 18 colleges and universities 
have been published in a pamphlet entitled, 
College.’’ The 
showed that 95 percent of all students today 


“Radio Goes to survey 
have regular access to radio. It was found 
that on the average, male students listened to 
the radio 3 hours a day, while women students 


listened 2 hours and 52 minutes. 





the Pan American Union. 


Communications relative to any of the 
above material should be addressed to the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


Film Services 

The International Library of Visual Aids, 
New York City, maintains a rental library 
service for films and projectors. The 2-year 
service includes 1 projector and 18 40-minute 
sound units to be supplied at the rate of 1 unit 
a month for the 2 years. The pictures, for 
auditorium use, are a conbination of enter- 
tainment and education. 

Motion pictures of historic and scenic places 
in Virginia, which have high education value, 
are being distributed on free loan to schools 
and other such institutions by the Virginia 
Conservation Commission. 

The films are distributed on conditions, that 
the borrower pay the express charges to and 
from the point of shipment. There are no 
other charges. One may borrow as many films 
as he can use at one time. Pictures are avail- 
able in both 16-mm and 35-mm sizes, silent 


and sound 


Radio Report 
A mimeographed report of the accomplish- 
ments of the radio committee of the depart- 
ment of high-school principals of the Michigan 
Education Association was recently issued. 
The report summarizes studies of equipment, 
programs, articulation with courses of study 
and schedules, teaching of discrimination, 
radio clubs, instruction in broadcasting, and 
vocational opportunities in radio. The report 
also includes a selected bibliography. 
GORDON STUDEBAKER 
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Students Leaving College Before Graduation 


by John H. Uc Neely, Specialist in Higher I 


’ 


“ducation 





Percentage 


100_ 90 § 7O. 60 50 40 30 20 


Students who 


Percentage 
50 60 





i. 

















Left university during or at 





: 
62.5 L 








end of 4-year period without 





7— 


obtaining degrees 





Obtained degrees during or 











at end of 4-year 











Men students 
Women bd 
Total « 








period 


Continued beyond 4-year 
period without obtain- 
ing degrees 


7.2 
5.1 
Transferred to some other / 9.4 


institution upon leaving 
university 1l. 





6.4 
7-5 


Returned at later date to 
continue work after 
leaving university 





46.7 |. 


Left university without 











45.1} 
| 45.2 








transferring or return- 
ing at later date 











~ 








Publicly controlled universities 
Privately controlled universities 
| | 
48.7 | 
39.9] 




















Students classified by 


*x*** One of the essentials to an 
tellectual appraisal of the success 


x | £ 
Ol 


of higher education is an analysis 
the 


leave college before graduatior 


extent to which students 
Involved 
such an analysis are several questions 
students onately drop 
Does a 


men than women students leave 


How proport 


many 


larger percentage of 


out of college? 


9 


What proportion of the students comple te 
their work and graduate wit! 
What 


t-veal 


the 


legrees in 
regular 4-year period? percentage cor 
tinue beyond the period without ob 
taining degrees? 

To 


another institution or return at a 


what extent do students transfer to 
later date 
leaving college? 


to continue their work after 


)- 


Based on data gathered by 25 universities 


in cooperation with the Office of Education, 
information has been obtained with respect to 
these questions in the case of 15,535 students 
who entered the universities at the beginning of 
the academic year of 1931-32. Of this num- 
ber, 10,972 were men and 4 563 women students 
Since there were 249,104 freshmen students who 
enrolled in the various universities, colleges, pro- 
fessional schools and junior colleges throughout 
the United States in that vear, 


every 16 


these students 


represent about 1 out of students 


who entered all such institutions 


The 25 universities collecting the informa 


tion on their students embodied a fairly 


typical 
Included among them were wu! 


sampling of American universities 


versities scat 
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sex leaving 25 universities segregated accordin 


tered throughout the United States and lo 
cated in populous as well as nonpopulous 
communities The group comprised various 


Negro university. Of the 
14 were publicly controlled and 


It is believed, there- 


kinds 


iniversities, 


neluding a 


ll privately controlled 


fore that the information regarding these 


particular universities may be assumed to meas- 
ire a degree at least the extent to which 


students leave college on a Nation-wide basis 


Student Analysis 


In conducting the analysis, each of the uni 
versities first recorded the number of students 
entering the institution and registering for a de- 
degree at the beginning of 1931-32 Next was 
traced what happened to the students during 
collegiate this means, data 


thei careers. By 


were obtained on the students who after en- 


trance (1) left the university during or at the end 
of the 4-year period without obtaining degrees, 
2) obtained degrees during or at the end of the 
and (3) continued beyond the 


l-vear period, 


t-year period without obtaining degrees. 


Included in the first group were students 
ho transferred to another institution upon 
leaving the university or students who re- 


turned at a later date to continue their work 


after leaving the university These particular 


students did not actually leave college 
definite Hence, they were regarded as 


having been reclaimed to higher education. 


By deducting them from the total students 
leaving the university, a final group was 
obtained consisting of the students who left 





g to type of control, 


the unive rsity without transferring or return- 


ing at a later date This group represented 


the students who discontinued their higher 


education upon leaving the university. 

In the 
graphically the percentages of the students fol- 
On the left 


accompanying figure are presented 


lowing each of these several paths 


side of the figure, the students are classified by 


the percentages being given separately for 


SCX, 


men students, women students, and total stu- 


dents. On the right side of the figure are shown 


the percentages of the students following each 


of the paths in the universities segregated 


according to type of control Kach university 


1 


compiled these data for the students in its 


individual institution, which were combined 


to secure the percentages in the figure. 


Four Out of Line 


1931-382 
sup- 


15,535 students registering in 


the 


The 


in the universities comprised class 
posed to graduate, generally speaking, at the 
the 1934-35. As 
indicated by the the 
100 of 


during or at 


close of academic year of 


percentages In figure, 
these 


the 


approximately 62 out of every 


students left the universities 


end of this 4-year period without obtaining 
degrees. At the same time 32 out of every 
100 obtained degrees during or at the end of 
the 4-year period, and 6 out of every 100 


continued beyond the 4-year period without 


The 


normal 


degrees latter students in- 


obtaining 


those whose progress throug} 


clude 
college was retarded Most of them obtained 
their degrees subsequently. 
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Among the students leaving the university 16.7 percent during or at the end of the sopho- * BULLETIN SOON OFF PRESS x 


approximately 10 out of every 100 transferred more vear, 7.7 percent during or at the end of 

to some other institution. There were 7 out the junior year, and 3.9 percent during or at Detailed information on students leaving 

of every 100 who returned at a later date to the end of the senior year. From the view- the individual universities is contained in 

continue work after leaving the university. point of the length of time the students re- : 

Deducting these students, it was found that mained in the universities before leaving, a comprehensive study of college student 

15 out of every 100 students left the universi- approximately 66 out of every 100 remained mortality which will soon be off the press. 

ties wit it either transferring or returning through the freshman vear and entered the The title of the publication is Bulletin 

at a later date In other words, about four sophomore year, 49 through the sophomore 1937. No. 11, College Student Mortality. 

ut of every nine students who originally vear and entered the junior year, #1 through Copies may he obtained from the Sian 

registered the universities dropped out of the junior vear and entered the senior year, f : : 

them, apparently discontinuing any further and 37 through the senior year. Almost all intendent of Documents, Government 

effort t btain a higher education. of the students entering the senior year Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
graduated with degrees. 15 cents each. 


Comparing Records 


{bout two more men than women st. dents 
per 100 left the universities during or at the rw > r > 
end of the 4-vear period without obtaining 

: 4 A 

legre¢ There were approximately 5 more 

Ome Thal men students per 100 who ob- 
tained their degrees during or at the end of the 
t_vear e] | Moreover, about 3. fewer 
wome { nm men students per 100 were re- 
tarded their academic work as shown by 
the pr rtions continuing bevond the 4-vear 
period thout obtaining degrees 


e of women students who 


: 
ag 





transi re to some other institution upon 
ea ¢ the universities exceeded that of men 
student i slight margin \pproximately 
re than woman student per 100 re- 
turned ta iter date to continue work after 
hniversities With respect to the 
tudent eft the universities permanently, 
that { it either transferring or returning 
ata later date, there were from 1 to 2 more men 
t i students per 100. 


Th. Be ’ O22 sccne - a an 
Difference in Control *& The Fe bruary 1938 issue of ScHoor LIFE 


contained the Pictorial Report of the Office of 


(){ lents who left the privately con- , . . . 
Education, presenting the many and varied 
ed ersities during or at the end of the 5 . 
wee riod without obtaining desrees. the activities of the Office in pictorial form with a 
percentage was 6 less than that for the pub- minimum of text. Copies may be obtained from 
1 I 
Lie tr ed universities according to the ; " : J s 
figure ndicates that 6 fewer students the Superintendent of Documents for 10 cents 
per 100 left the former than the latter uni- ‘ach. New subscriptions to SCHOOL LIFE may 
ersiti Students in the privately controlled ‘ " . d 
vis » “mr ‘ > as oO as e 
o obtained degrees during or at begin with the Report issue (as long as th 
he 4-year period exceeded those it supply lasts) if so desired and specified by the 
thy ( controlled universities by about : " a "4 
er - subscriber. One year (10 issues) $1. 
\ ! 100 a 
Chere were approximately 2 fewer students 
LOO the privately controlled than in the 
public trolled universities who continued " 
bevo the 4-vear period without obtaining \ 
legres 2 fewer per 100 who transferred to 
Ome the! nstitution, and 1 fewer per 100 
no re rned at a later date to continue work y 
Iter |e ng the universities Finally, ap- 





pr mate 9 fewer students per 100 left the 
private controlled than the publicly con- 
trolled ersities for good without either The Official Journal of the Office of Education 
transferring or returning at a later date. 
Dat ere also collected on the particular 


ie students left the universities 


of time they remained before SEND ONE DOLLAR TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
Of the total students, 33.8 percent 
et rat the end of the freshman vear, lL. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE x WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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by Norris Dam. In a display corner in our 
schoolroom, we arranged such things as mag- 
nets, amber rods, glass rods, fur, various kinds 
of cloth, iron shavings, and paper. The chil- 
dren experimented with these things to dis- 
cover which of them are attracted to magnets 








and which things hold electricity This was 
our introduction to static electricity. 
Gradually, by means of other experiments, 
we introduced the children to such things 
as galvanometers, electrometers, voltmeters, 
generators, and electric motors. One day 


we all experienced a shock by joining hands 





when one of the group generated electricity 
for us by means of a small electric generator. 
As proof of their understanding of this work, 
the children began using intelligently such 
terms as electromagnets, static electricity 
volts, transformers, and many others 


As time went on, the pupils became in- 


terested in doing more difficult things with 
electricity. We showed them how electric 
' motors are constructed They found that 


making them was not as easy as it looked 
from the diagrams which they followed 
Many of them were disappointed when their 


motors would not run after they had finished 


them. This brought up more important 
questions, and we helped the students to 
find out why their motors would not operate 
The trouble usually turned out to be due to 


carelessness in measuring the wire for the 





A group of Norris students. electromagnets or the armature They 
eventually learned to be more accurate in 
measuring. They learned to realize that an 
electric motor, properly made, requires little 


| ° \ 
or ris Sehor y| or no upkeep and that it will perform many 


tasks which used to be done by hand Some of 





Electricity at | 


by Elsie Lockmeyer, Teacher and graph sets and wired toy houses The children 


th 4 ae. . ’ see “i to ge ore tun o oO ork y i e 
W. D. Varnell, Science Instructor, Norris School ee ee eee 
things they had made than with anything else 

While this experiment has proven interest 


ing and valuable in teaching practical science 


*& *& *& Study of electricity usua'ly starts During the time we have lived here, we 


ee in a small way in the high-school have seen these things changed. The hill- to our small boys and girls, we find that 
a science courses but doesn’t assume sides are becoming beautiful again with grass students throughout the school are interested 
serious proportions intil pupils growing on new soil The small streams of in electrical uses The girls have courses in 
enter a technical school water are now flowing in the proper channels the advantages of cooking on electric stoves, 
Many of us who teach feel that when our Places suitable for gardens are being reclaimed cooling by electric refrigeration, and the man) 
students reach the time when they begin t The abundant water power is being utilized other ways in which electricity can be used to 
earn their living, electricity will play an im to produce electricity by construction of make housework easier and more efficient 
portant part in their lives, but too often, we Norris Dam on the Clinch River. Children Emphasis is also placed in the Norris 
have not incorporated the real study of elec who have watched these developments take School on the application of electricity to 
tricity in the school program. Generalls place naturally become interested in the agriculture Many of the boys live on farms 
speaking, we have a little bit of electricity physical side of their environment and will make farming their life work We 


study in the secondary school science courses, have noticed that these boys become more 





but too often we have left a serious study of Experiment Tried enthusiastic about agriculture as a means of 
electricity to technical schools or colleges During the past year we tried an experiment earning a living when they come to realize that 
Naturally, many students do not go to thes in teaching electricity to boys and girls, 7 and 8 electricity means more profits and less work 
schools. earsold. These children are at a very impres- An interesting commentary on the genuine 

Norris, Tenn., located near Norris Dam, is sionable age Even now, they know what elec- desire of students for knowledge about elec- 
an experiment in more cooperative, modern, tricity will do in a general way and they are not tricity is the fact that in our library, books on 
and economical living. The school is an int likely to forget it. Within a few years, these electricity and electrical inventions are in 
gral part of this community life The chi students will have a theoretical and practical constant demand. Pupils in this area are 
dren and the teachers have seen the effects of knowledge in the field of electricity which is realizing the enormous value of electricity 
uncontrolled water power by looking at the certain to pay dividends regardless of whether to modern living Chey are interested in read- 
bare hillsides deeply rutted by the smal or not they take up electricity as a life work ing, studying, and understanding thisimportant 
streams of water. We know by experience how We started our study of electricity by dis- phase of making living more pleasantand happy 


e poor soll cussing the ises of electrical power produced regardless of the oce ipations thev follow 


+} 


difficult it is to raise gardens 
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Comparing Typical Teachers 


by Benjamin W. Frazier, Senior Specialist in Teacher Training 


* *& & Improvements in the qualifications 


and status of teachers constitute 
outstanding trends in American 
education. These trends have been 


more marked during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury thal during any preceding period of equal 


length in our national life 
To give a complete account of changes in 
the professional status of teachers between 


1910 and 1936 would involve many separate 
comparisons of specific groups of such workers. 
In each year, most of the important facts differ 
appreciably for teachers in the large cities, and 
in the open country; in the high schools and in 
the elementary schools; for beginning teachers 


and for teachers long in the service; for men 
teachers and for women teachers; and for 
teacher n the several States. However, a 


compar in brief compass of typical public 


school teachers of 1910 and of 1936, supple- 


mented by facts concerning the special groups 
of su vorkers that differ most widely, is 
sufficiently informative to show a number of 


mportant trends 

Data concerning the teachers of 1910 are 
taken chiefly from Lotus D. Coffman’s study 
on the ial composition of the teaching pop- 
{ from the statistics of education 
Data for 1936 are taken chiefly 


ilatio i 
ior that vear 
from unpublished reports from State depart- 
ments of education for 1935—36, from the liter- 
ature on teacher personnel, and from the 
teacher personnel study of the National Survey 
lueation of Teachers. 


Of the 923.210 public-school teachers in 


1910, 78.9 percent were women; and of the 


$70,963 public-school teachers in 1936, 79.4 
percent ere women While the typical 
American teacher is therefore best described 
is a nan, descriptions of typical American 
teachers for present purposes will take into 
account the facts concerning both sexes except 

( therwise indicated 

Che most important differences between the 
typical teacher of 1910 and of 1936, are those 
showl trends toward the increased profes- 
sionalizat of teaching. Outstanding among 
such trends is the increase in the amount of 
educat teachers In 1910, the typical 
teacher had received preparation equivalent to 
graduat from a 4-year high school. Returns 
in 1931 from nearly a half-million teachers, 
ifford the basis for estimating that the typical 
teacher of 1936 had at least two and a half 
veal f preparation above high school. 

Five States and the District of Columbia 
WwW require t years of college preparation 
is & minimum for the certification of elemen- 
tar teachers; and the number of States 
Inaking such requirement is increasing steadily. 
Furthermore, the number of graduate stu- 
lents ill types of higher education in 
stitutior nereased from 9,370 in 1910 t« 
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69,772 in 1934; and well over half of the 
students in graduate schools plan to enter 
work in education. 

The amount of preparation that can be 
required of a teacher is limited by the salary 
paid. He must spend between $300 and $400 
annually if he attends a teachers college, and 
between $400 and $500 if he attends a State 
University. Meantime, he is deprived of 
the opportunity to earn a regular salary. 
Moreover, he has little inducement to go to 
college 4 years if he can earn as much in 
occupations not demanding college work, as 
in teaching. Do salary trends justify ade 


quate preparation? 
Salary Comparisons 


The typical teacher of 1910, both sexes 
considered, was paid an annual salary of 
$485; the teacher of 1936, $1,283. Expressed 
in terms of actual purchasing power, the 1910 
was about half that of 1936. The 


typical teacher in one-room rural schools in 


salary 


1935 received a salary of only $517, which 
was less in purchasing power than the aver 
age of $485 paid to teachers of all types in 
1910. ‘Toward the other extreme, the median 
salary paid elementary teachers in cities with 
populations of 100,000 or more in 1936-37, 
was $2,027; but from this salary the typical 
teacher had to pay not only for self-support, 
but also for the entire support of the equiva 


lent of at least one dependent. 


Length of Service Increases 


Another important trend toward the pro 
fessionalization of teaching is a decided in- 
crease in the length of service of teachers in 
the publie schools. While no exact data are 
available on this specific point, a good indica- 
tion of the trend is to be found in the increas- 
ing age of teachers in service. According to 
Coffman, the typical woman teacher of 1910 
was 24 vears of age, having entered upon 
teaching in the early part of her nineteenth 
year. The typical man teacher, representing 
a much smaller group, was 29 years of age; 
he began teaching at 20. The typical teacher 
of 1936, both sexes considered, was slightly 
more than 30 years of age. Assuming that 
this teacher entered service when no more 
than a year or two older than the teacher of 
1910, and that there was no great difference 
in continuity of service, it is clear that the 
length of service of teachers has increased 
appreciably. The limited length of service 
of rural teachers, however, is still a problem 
Rural teachers are considerably younger on 
the average than teachers in large cities 
The average in 1936 lay in the middle twenties 
in the case of rural elementary teachers, and 


in the middle thirties in cities of more than 


100,000 population. There is very little dif- 
ference in the average ages of high-school and 
of elementary teachers. 

It can no longer be said that the typical 
American teacher is an immature person. 
Teaching is becoming a profession more than 
ever before in its history. It may, however, 
be a prelude to a double career; for in 1931, 
one in every six elementary school teachers 
was a married woman. 

Both in 1910 and in 1936, teachers as a 
group represented extensive cross-sections of 
the general population of the country. Their 
early home and economic backgrounds were 
not greatly different from that of the average 
American families whose children they served 
in the classrooms. In all probability, how- 
ever, the intellectual status of the parents of 
the typical teacher was somewhat above that 
of the average of the population as a whole. 

While Coffman gives information concern- 
ing the social-economic background of the 
teachers of 1910, there is no comparable study 
concerning the teachers of 1936. However, 
the typical teacher of 1936 was a student in a 
teacher-education institution 10 or 1) years 
before that date. Numerous studies are avail- 
able concerning the home backgrounds of such 
students. These studies indicate that the 
social-economic backgrounds of the teachers 
of 1910 and of 1936 were similar in many re- 
spects. Where differences exist, they almost 
invariably indicate that the teacher of 1936 
had an early home environment more favor- 
able for cultural development, than the 
teacher of 1910. 

Coffman estimated in 1910, on the basis of 
preceding census reports, that 9.5 percent of 
all teachers in public and in private schools 
were foreign-born; and that an additional 27 
percent had one or both parents foreign-born. 
These percentages appear to have decreased 
somewhat in the country as a whole since 1910, 
although they have remained high in large 
industrialized cities. For example, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the teachers in New 
York City in 1927-28, had one or both parents 
foreign-born. On the other hand, the rural 
teachers in most inland States are with few 


exceptions, of native-born parents. 
Early Home Comparisons 


Coffman states that the majority of teachers 
in 1910 came from the farming and industrial 
classes. Moffett’s data for students indicate 
that the father of the typical teacher of 1936 
was the manager of a small business, a skilled 
workman, orafarmer. The annual income of 
the parents of the teacher of 1910 was approx- 
imately $800 when the teacher began work. 
The total income of the family from which the 
typical woman teacher of 1936 came was prob- 
ably between $2,000 and $2,500 when she en- 
tered teaching. These figures are only roughly 
comparable; among other reasons, the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar changed greatly over 
the period. 

(Concluded on page 263 
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@eurses Keep Pace With Times 
“So many new materials, methods, and 


processes are being introduced into the trades 


today that the average workman cannot 
possibly keep up with his job without special 
study,’’ George D. Henck, supervisor of 
dustrial education in the Pasadena (Ca 
publie schools, declares Mr. Henck cites 
several examples to show Pasadena 


schools are endeavoring to meet the needs of 
workers already employed for a specializ 
type of training in evening classes 

Several men, he states, have recently ap 
plied for instruction in carburetion which the 
need in connection with their work in aut 
mechanics. The head plumber of a Pasade 
firm is giving instruction to a group of plum}! 
ers in the use of the new copper pipe 
sweated joints, in installation and lay-out wor 
and in city ordinance plumbing regulati 

The head of the building trades departm« 
of the Frank Wiggins 
Angeles, is teaching carpenters how to la 


Trade Scnool, L, 
the frame of a roof. The chief of the wind 
decorating and show-card writing department 
of a leading Pasadena department store 

giving instruction in these two 
course in Diesel engine operation and mai 


tenance is being given by a production n 


in a motor plant. An instructor in the J 

Muir Technical High School teaches welding 
Specialized training is also available in Pasa 
dena schools, Mr. Henck points out, in sucl 
other fields as estimating, blue-print reading 
city ordinance and transformer worl thi 


electrical field, mechanical 
drafting, and lay-out work for printers 

“We are constantly on the alert, Mi 
Henck says, ‘‘to keep our i1 
of the most recent developments 
courses. The department has no scholastic 
requirements for entrance a 


fees. 


No Confusion Here 

Two distinct groups of responsibilities a1 
functions in the promotion and subsequent 
operation of plans for apprentice training are 
recognized by the Office of Education, in the 
United States Department of the Interior, and 
the United States Departme nt of Labor 

A joint 


these two divisions of the Gov 


memorandum recent issued | 
ernment 
plains that one group of responsibilities dea 
with the apprentice as an employed work: 

the conditions under which he works, his hour 
of work, his pay rates, the length of his lear? 
Ing period, and the ratio 
journeymen maintained for the purpose 

avoiding overcrowding or shortage of skill 
workers in the trades. The second group 

responsibilities deals with the apprentice a 


a student—the related technical and sup 
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mental instruction needed to make him a 


proficient worker and the supervision and 
coordination of this instruction with his job 
experience 

In the belief of the Office of Education and 
the Labor Department, the responsibilities in 
connection with the apprentice as an em- 
ploved worker can best be carried bv the State 
labor department, which is charged with the 
general responsibility of improving working 
conditions and fostering the well being of 
workers, and that the responsibilities in -con- 
nection with the apprentice as a student can 
best be performed by the State board for 
These 


n turn, look to the United States Department 


State agencies 


vocational education 
f Labor and to the Office of Education for 
eadership and research and for the determina 


tion of national standards in their respective 


Beyond Experimental Stage 

Latest evidence of Seattle’s belief in the 
representative advisory committee system 1 
trades 18 


establishing training in 


White, coordinator of trade 


specine 
reported by J. J 
and industrial education in the citv’s schools 

According 


meeting of an advisory committee, 


to his report, a preliminary 


called to 


consider the need of training in the printing 


; 


rade and composed of five emplovers and 


ve workers in this trade and two representa 


tives of voeational schools in Seattle, un 
covered the following facts: (1) That there is a 
eed for an extension training program for 


me mechanics and apprentices in the print 


ng trades, (2) that unemployed printing 
ipprentices in the citv need additional train- 

g to make them employable, (3) that condi 
tions the printing industry are such that 


it is difficult for apprentices to get sufficient 
ipplementary training on the job and that 


he help of the schools in providing suel 
training is therefore needed, and (4) that a 


more satisfactory method than that now used 


for selecting apprentice candidates should be 
levised 

Although a solution has not been found for 
all the questions raised in the preliminary 


conference of the printing trade advisory 


committee, it is expected that information 


and assistance given by the committee at 


subsequent meetings will enable the Seattle 
Board of education to arrange for an adequate 
training program for the printing trade 

In al event, the chance of making a mis- 
printing trade training program 
reduced to a minimum as a result of the 


edge and experience brought to bear 


the subject through the utilization of ar 
La VISOI committee The advisory commit 
ee plan, which is being used to an increasing 
legret other cities and States, has passed 


SUMMARY 


beyond the experimental stage | 


strated 


S prac- 


ticality has been demor 


Virginia’s Situation 

The need of vocational education in agri- 
culture for young people in the rural sections 
of Virginia is emphasized by W. S. Newman, 
State supervisor ol agricultural education, in 
B. Hall, State 
superintendent of public instruction. 

‘In normal times,’’ Dr 
“one-half of Virgi 


marginal from standpoint of 


his annual report to Sidney 
Newman says, 
population is 
income, living 
standard, and educatior One-tenth to one- 
1. e., they have a gross 


S600, have only a fifth- 


fifth are submarginal, 
income of less tha 
grade education or less, live it poor houses 
under poor living conditions, and pay little 
or no taxes 

“The rural marg il population is 550,000 


Three hundred fiftv thousand children are all 
members of marginal or submarginal rural 
families. Ten t sand young rural men 
leave school eacl ear, and 55,000 voung 


people between the ages of 7 and 15 vears are 


not attending schor Thirty-one thousand 
of those 14 years of age or older are enrolled 
below the eighth grade Many of this in- 
school group wil t reach the first vear of 
high school wher ocational agriculture 1s 
offered at present and few will be graduated 
from high school 

‘The existing situation lemands,’ Dr 
Newman declares ‘that serious effort be 


made to increase the holding power of the 
school and to provide a more functional type 
of education for a greater number of the school 
population It further demands the develop 
ment of a continuous system of educatior 
which will provide greater opportunities for 
yvoung men and adult farmers who have no 
training in vocational agriculture, but who 
are operating the tarms of the State id 
Family Living in the Spotlight 
Increasing attentior s being directed by 
public-school systems throughout the country 
for intelligent 
With this in 
mind, the Home Economies Education Service 
of the Office of Education has made a study of 


to the development of education 


participation family inte 


the procedures followed in different cities and 
towns which have set up community programs 
in family life educatior 

The plan followed in El Paso, Tex 


the school authorities have recognized the im- 


where 


portance of this phase of education by appoint- 
ing a director of education in family living, on 
the staff of the vocational school—is typical. 
This faculty member, Mrs. Lois Huffaker, 
gives most of her time to developing programs 
for out-of-school youth and adults and to keep- 


ing in touch with and organizing classes for 
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pupils o drop out of the regular schools 


Alt] a} there is no organized home- 


econom program in the elementary schools 
of the city, Mrs. Huffaker has for several years, 
conducted a series of eight l-hour discussions 
with each class of eighth-grade girls, just 
hefore they enter high school These discus- 


s center around personal problems and 


sOclé i al relationships. 

Six f time home-economics teachers in 
cits f chools offer a broad program of 
training Pupils in the course on child guid- 
ince and home nursing have direct contact 

{ g childre through regular sched- 
iled observation in the nursery school, re 
cently established in the vocational school 

Post cards are sent to school drop-outs, 

ting them to visit the vocational school 

If t t interested in the courses offered 
there adult classes, special classes are 
rime r them. Last vear, special group 

student rried on a program which included 
luca ecreation, and community service 

Phe I¢ lepartment of the school 
spi 1 13 parent-education groups last 
veal Choo and 6 in churches \ 
specia emaking center in the southerr 
part the city, which is largely Spanish 
Amé inned 

(; er 14 vears of age may receive train- 


cational school for wage-earning oc- 


se interested in becoming home 


ehool hetpers, or assistants in 

pnediat ffices, take intensive laboratory 
pract omemaking activities, and also 
vol i time assistants to nursery school 
eachet e trade and industrial courses in 
C Si Ter training for cafeteria manage- 
nent ‘ nter service, power-machine 


making, and salesmanship 


What the Disabled Can Do 
Ph ! 1 ol employments i! which t 
rsons disabled through illness 


r¢ atte! they have been 


Lu engag 
i and trained for specific 
evealed in a statistical study 
; tated Cast ! 11 Western States, 
pleted | the vocational reha 


ce of the Office of KEdueation. 
covers more than 10,000 


lisable ( hows that thev are being 
) 1s lifferent kinds of jobs and 
( hie are being trained as ac- 

rt novelty workers, bakers, 

enaut r operators, be neh workers, auto 
ea vnters, cooks, dental mechanics, 
ral ectricians, engineers, farmers, 
( gy ler laboratory technicians, 
ul whers, ministers, nurses, phar- 

, ter how-card writers, shoe 
pair tvpists, research workers, and for 
i helds ot employment The tvpe 

re lered the cases studied bv the 

Tics atic neludes: Placing in suit- 
mi ipplving artificial appli- 

( gpl ical restoration, providing 

i | combinations of these services 
irativel) mall investment re- 
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quired for rehabilitating these disabled persons 
and making them self-supporting will be more 


clearly apparent when it is known that the 


cost of rehabilitation in 37 
cases ranged from $1 to $100, and in 46 per- 
cent of the cases from $100 to $400 
sums should be compared with the estimated 
annual cost of from $300 to $500 for main- 


taining a disabled person at public expense. 


Fifty-five percent of the rehabilitated persons 


studied in the Western States commanded a 


weekly wage of between $16 and $25; and 13 
percent, more than $25 The greater propo! 
tion of these disabled persons were betwee! 


21 and 50 vears of age. 


An Ambitious Part-Time Group 


\ part-time class in agriculture, which begat 
in January of last year and was continued 


during the summer on a monthly basis, is 


reported by Phaene Hibbs, instructor in agri- 
culture at the Anthon (lowa) High School. The 
class enrolled 22 persons ranging in age from 15 
to 29 vears, 19 of whom completed the course 

To secure information which he could use 
as a guide in planning and carrying on the 
course, Mr 


+ 


Hibbs asked each student, prior 
oO the opening of the course, to fill out ar 
enrollment blank \ summary of the infor- 
mation secured through the blank showed, i1 
addition to the age range of the students, that 
iev had been out of school an average of 3 

ears; that 2 were married and 17 were 
rle; that 17 of them were farming with 
their parents and 2 away from home; that all 
vere engaged in agricultural occupations; that 
| received his income as a farm manager, 2 as 


) 


renters, 2 on a share basis, and 14 as mon 


given them for clothing, recreation and similar 


ses Two were college graduates; 8 had 


finished high school, 2 had had vocational agri 


culture training; 7 had finished the eighth 
“hose 


grade T 


grade, and 1} the seventh 
attending the school traveled an average of 
>.2 miles, some members living as far as 11 
miles from the school. 

sessions were held from 


Cwentv weekly 


January 6 to March 2, inclusive, at whic} 


the general topic ‘‘ Pastures, Hays, and Their 
Values’? was discussed. Class activities in- 
cluded a visit to lowa State College of Agri- 
culture at Ames during Farm and Home Week 
a trip to industrial plants in Sioux City, and a 
final banquet and graduation program. 
Seventeen members of the class success 
fully carried on supervised farm practice work, 
which included swine, sheep, dairy cattle, 
sorghum, babv beef, sweet corn, legume, soil 
erosion, alfalfa, soybean, and farmstead im 


provement enterprises. 


A Consumer Education Service 
Home 
| psilon 


Two organizations—the American 


Keonomics Association and Phi 
Omicron, home-economics professional frater 
nity—are cooperating in a plan to prepare 
information and material on consumer educa 
tion This material, which is intended for 


use by high-school and college home-economics 


percent of the 


These 


teachers, leaders in adult education programs, 
forum leaders, women’s club leaders, con- 
sumers’ cooperative organizations, and other 
prepared by the home- 


groups, is being 


economics association under a grant made by 
Phi Upsilon Omicron. The preparation of 
the material is in charge of Mrs. Harriet R. 
Howe, Washington, D. C 
Information concerning this service may be 
secured by addressing the American Home 
Economies Association, 620 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C 
C. M. Arruur 
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Comparing Ty pical Teachers 
Concluded from page 261) 


While the early home of the typical teacher 
both in 1910 and in 1936 was not luxuriously 
appointed, her home life was relatively happy. 
When the young teacher left her home it had 
not been broken by death or divorce. Busy 
during much of the day with household duties, 
she had been reasonably content with the 
limited educational and cultural opportunities 
prevailing in the country or small town in 
which she was reared and in which she later 
entered teaching. Opportunities for travel 
were better in the 1920’s than during the first 
decade of the century, but the typical pro- 
spective teacher of each year had few if any 
opportunities for travel that were educa- 
tionally significant Her opportunities for 
contacts with the life and cultural activities 
of social groups different from the one in 
which she was born were exceedingly limited. 
Like her parents, she was a member of the 
church, which she attended with fair regular- 
ity She scanned the newspapers and read 
arew popular American periodicals and books 
Her opportunities to attend worth-while lec- 
tures or addresses were not sufficiently exten- 
sive to give her functional mastery of many 
of the ideas of nationally known leaders of 
thought. Her opportunities to develop gen- 
uine appreciation for the best in music and 
the fine arts were long deferred. The burden 
of supplying opportunities for the social and 
cultural development of prospective teachers 
assumed by the teacher-education institutions 
was necessarily heavy In respect to such 
opportunities, the teacher of 1936 was much 
more fortunate than her predecessors; for the 
development and enrichment of teachers col- 
lege offerings and services, and of teacher- 
education facilities in colleges and universities, 
constitute outstanding trends in education 
during the present century 

In their efforts to improve their profession, 
educators in the past have dwelt with almost 
evangelical fervor on the needs for its improve- 
ment As time goes on, its deficiencies per- 
sist, but in constantly lessening degree. The 
the status of the profession 


improvement i 
during less than a generation is truly impressive. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Vocational Education 


Training for Industry New York, Na 


tional Industrial Conference Board, Ine., 247 


Park Avenue, 1937. 


Describes the more general types of training work tt 


29 p >] 


now being carried on in industry and shows the forn 
training in operation in a representative group of 4 
panies. 


National Occupational Conference, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York, has published the 
following units in a series made possible by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York: An Appraisal and Abstract of Avail 
able Literature on Occupations in Aviation, 
The Occupation of the Air Conditioning I 
gineer, The Occupation of the Radio Servic« 


Man, Diesel 


copies, 10 cents. 


; 


Engine Occupations 


eingti 


Child Welfare 

Child Labor Facts, 1938 New York, Na 
tional Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourt! 
Avenue, 1938. 34 p. illus Publication 


372. 25 cents 
Latest information on the extent of cl ibor, sur 
of State and Federal legislation, and a brief ture 


labor in various types of occupatior 


l 


Care and Education of Crippled Childrer 
Publie Ir 
struction, Crippled Children Divisior Mad 
son, Wis., 1937. 16 p. Crippled Childre: 
Division, Bulletin no. 4. 


Wisconsin State Department of 


Evaluates the present program ar escribes the f tic 
for education and medical care pré led for cri pple 
in the State of Wisconsin 


Reading Skills 
Flying the Printways, Experience Throug! 


Reading, by Carol Hov ous New York a. 


D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. 525 p. illus 
$1.49. 

Interesting selections aimed t eve reater spe¢ 
iccuracy, and intelligence in readir est book and ke 


to tests, 10 cents 


Better Speech and Better Reading, a prac 


tice book, by Lucille D. Schoolfield fosto1 
Mass., Expression Co., 1937. 218 p. $1.25 


Provides practice material for the elementary school puy 
to aid in correcting articulator efect 
remedial reading and lip readin 


For Discussion Groups 
Our North Carolina Schools, Handbook for 
Nort} 


Teach eTs 


Group Discussion. Prepared for Thi 
Carolina Congress of Parents and 
Chapel Hill, N. C., The University of Nort] 
Carolina Press, 1937 11 p 
North Carolina Extension Bulletin, vol. 17 


no. lL. 


| niversityv of 


Factual material with reference nd ested T 


for further study and discu 
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EDUCATORS’ BULLETIN BOARD 


Food for Forums 
Food for Forums 
State 
Adult 
cooperation with the Works Progress Adminis- 
Albany, N. Y Monthly 


Issued by the New York 
Education Department, 
Education and Library Extension in 


tration, Mimeog. 


4 periodical for the service of forums, study clubs, program 
tlLee choois and civic agencies; carries summiaries of 
irticle n periodicals and newspapers and comments or 


0Ks al pam phlets 


Library Guides 

Guides to Business Facts and Figures; an 
indexed and descriptive list emphasizing the 
less known business reference sources, com- 
piled by Special Libraries Association with the 
cooperation of the Staff of the 
Branch of the Newark Publie Library New 
York, Special Libraries Association, 345 Hud 


$1.50. 


Business 


son Street, 1937 09 p 


\ selective guide to a wide range of business publications 


h author and title index 


Selected List of References on the Pamphlet 
File, compiled by the Vertical File Service, The 
H. W Wilson Co l p Free to librarians 
From The H. W 
Wilson Co., 950-72 University Avenue, New 
York Cit 


and teacher-librarians. 


Spelling List 


The Grade School and Contest Spelling List 


ry | iroy H Schroeder Bloomington, Il} 
McKnight & McKnight, 1938. 39 p. 
List I Spx I words arranged in order of difficulty ult 


ind classroom use; includes rules for 


¢ r six I ntest 


Susan O. FuTTeRER 


* 


Recent Theses 





4 f the most recentiyv received doctor ind master 
hese n education, which may be borrowed from the library 
e Office of Education on interlibrary loan 
BONA I S Status ¢ he secondar choo! principa 
\ \ 4 duril he scho« ear, 1935-36 Master 
\\ r I ersit i4 
; H, AGNEW O Devek t of the socia ud 
r A me n secondary educat ) before 186! Doctor 
13 r f Per OU Dp 
B { ) rHY M School clut n the Nort! 
) ¢ h school Master 137 Univer 
) 4M@p.!I 
I QO ER I idy of health habits and their rela 
ru or M ter 193. ~~] f ra { 
Dnt } VI OF sR Relationship between scor on the 
tude test and marks in mathemati ind 
‘ I 93 University of Pennsylvan 7 
EATON, ROSWELL H Cost approach to the study of el 
é Kkeeping ind wecountin Master LW 
er f North Dakota. 70 p. nu 


Division of 


Kk * 





FERRELL, Doctor J Relation between current expendi- 
tures and certain measures of educational effix iencyv 1D Ken- 
tucky county and graded school systems. Doctor’s, 1936 


George Peabody College for Teachers ll4p 


Fox, JAMES H. Centralized control of secondary edu 
cation in the Province f Ontario: an evaluation of the 
1iministrative control exercised by the central educational 
iuthority, with suggestions regarding desirable and practica] 
idjustments Doctor 137 Harvard University. 554 p 


ms 


GEMMILL, ANNA M Experimental study at New York 


State Teachers College at Buffalo letermine a science 
program for the education of elementary classroom teachers 


Doctor’s, 1936. Teachers College, ColumbiaUniversity. 74 p 


HILL, FLoyp C Study of the duties performed by the 
elementary school principals of Washington County, Penn- 
syivania, based on teaching load Master 1937 Penn- 
sylvania State College 0) p. m 


HILL, MCKINLEY ‘I Study t letermine the effect 














previous farm experience the status of farm skills upon 
entrance and upor ichievement luring the vocationa 
instruction of agriculture studer natypical West Virginia 
high school Master 136 West Virginia University | 
99 p. ms | 
LEREW, RUSSELL A Stud f the high school library 
facilities of Cumberland Count Pennsylvania. Master's 
1936. Pennsylvania State College 63 p. ms 
! 
LITTLE, MARTIN } Study of the eighth grade diploma | 
situation in Kansa NI ter u Ka s State Teacher | 
College, Emporia 
| 
MOONEY, EDWARD S Analy f the supervision of 
student teaching: A ] based on the New York State 
teacher education ir for preparation of ele- 
mentary school teacher Doctor V3¢ leachers College, 
Columbia Univer 
NORTH, HARRIET R ud { the etlect of instruction 
nagazine reading n the jur r higi choo! ninth year 
Master’s, 1937 Syracuse Universit 63 p.n 
OBERHOLTZER KENNI I American agricultural 
problems in the social! stuc Some portant agricultura 
problems and related ge ilizations that should be consid- | 
ered in the genera irriculur f urban and rural schools, | 
Doctor 193 Teacher ( eve ( imbia University 
119 p. | 
| 
PENNELL, EUGENE D. O r commercial edu | 
ition in the public ser high sel f Michigan Ma | 
ter 193 Univer NI | 
SABELLA, RICARDO H American | y in the Philiy 
pines, 1898-1935, with special reference to the growth of the 
public schools and the progre ittained t the Filipinos for 
elf-government doctor ) American University 
$67 p. ms. 
SCHNOPP, JESSIE M ] f the nment, witha plan 
for improving the teacher bilit I nment making 
Master's, 193 West \ nia Ur ersit 21 
SCHREIBEIS CHA b ) Pioneer education I the 
Pacific Northwest 89-184 Maste 32. Stanfor 
University. 94 p 
STaHL, O. GLENN. Trainir reer public servants for 
the City of New Y ) I 36 New York Ur | _ 
er ty “Li v4 
rERKEURST, A J I he school as re 
ealed by a stud ‘ ties of enrollees ir 
the Civilian Conser ( | 1) I 1937. Nortt 
western Univer 2 
PUCKER, LOUISE I A idy of problem pupil Doc- § 
r’s, 1937 leachers ( e, { umbia University 172 p ' 
WILLARD, DUDLI “ ( ritique of current tenden- 
es in health edu Do I y2t University of un 
W ashington 2 v0 1] 


Ruta A. GRAY 
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Statistics 


School Survival Rates 


by Emery M. Foster, Chief, Statistical Division 

























































































———— 
1928 1 
1927 | | 
1926 | 
shes | | 
1924 
———— 
| | 
‘ — 1936 
er = 331937 
1936 
oe 91935 
1 
- — 5 1332 
Sion 
— EE | 
| | 
4 + —t eo 
| Pe 
| | | L = _| 
Elementary Grades High School 
° Sixth Seventh® | Eighth® |Firet year| Second year | Third year | Fourth Year|Graduates| 
24 3 872 Boh | 770 652 520 453 | 398 | 
354 £61 625 | 760 7 512 448 393 | 
939 647 805 736 624 496 437 378 
128 a3h 779 | 738 588 485 415 | 355 | 
19 Bok | 754 | 677 552 453 400 | 333 | 
711 815 | 745 | 642 509 421 370 = 
11 798 74i | 612 470 364 344 | 302 
893 72 719 | 582 441 347 310 | 2 | 
‘ i J i 7 ———EE 
*One grade lower in ll-grade systems 
Survival rates for public schools. Fifth grade through high-school graduation. 
*% *& *& Statistics for the seniors in high ago (in 1930-3] Indications are that by 
i chool in 1935-36 show that the 1937-38 the survival to the twelfth grad 
imber of them enrolled in the will be 47 percent greater than in 1930-31. 
fifth grade and continuing in school Of 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade in 1923-24 
intil the twelfth grade was approximately nly 310 reached the twelfth grade in 1930-31 
tl percent greater than it had been 5 years and 270 graduated in 1931; but of 1,000 pupils 
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in the fifth grade in 1929, 437 reached the 
twelfth grade in 1935-36 and 378 graduated 
in 1936. Indications are that of 1,000 pupils 
who were in the fifth grade in 1930-31, 453 
reached the twelfth grade in 1937--38 and 398 
will graduate in 1938. (Fig. I.) Although 
the high-school class graduating in 1938 had 
about 54,000 fewer pupils in it when it 
reached the fifth grade than did the class of 
1931, it will probably graduate over 320,000 
more pupils than did the class of 1931. 

The enrollment in the last year of high 
school increased from 622,091 in 1928 to 
1,124,490 in 1938 (estimated), an increase of 
80.7 percent compared with an increase of 
105.1 pereent from 1924 to 1934, showing that 
the rate of increase is slowing down. (Table 1 

4 comparison of the survival rates for the 
first year of high school and the eighth grade 
shows the following percentage of the eighth 
grade pupils continuing on to high school. 


Survival eighth grade to first-year high school 


Year Percent Year Perce i 
1927 80. 0 1932 91.4 
1928 $2. 6 1933 92. 1 
1929 86, 2 1934 93. 4 
1930 : 89.8 1935 95. 3 
1931 94, 7 


The holding power of the eighth grade con- 
tinued to increase from 1927 to 1931; de- 
creased slightly the next 2 years; and at- 
tained a new high point in the fall of 1935 
when over 95 percent of the pupils in the 
eighth grade seem to have continued on to 
high school. 

Of 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade in 1910-11 
only 139 graduated from high school in 1918 
but of 1,000 in the fifth grade 20 years later 
in 1930-31) probably 398 will graduate in 


1938 





Year Percent 

graduated | graduated 

Year in fifth grade from high | from high 
school schoo] 

] 1918 13.9 
y20-2) 1928 24.1 
21-22 1929 24.5 
922-23 1930 5 2 
23-24 . 1931 27.0 
24-25 ‘ 1932 W.2 
925-2 1933 31.6 
6-27 1934 | 33.3 
27-28 1935 35, 5 
oa 1936 37.8 
1290-30) 1937 39.3 

1438 3Y. 8 





In 20 years, from the high-school class of 
1918 te that of 1938 the percentage surviving 
to graduation has risen from 13.9 percent to 
39.8 percent of the number in the class when 
it was in the fifth grade. 

A high school may consider itself statis- 
tically up to normal for the country as a whole 
if survival rates are about as follows for the 
class of 1938: 


First year 100 in 1934-35 
Second year 85 in 1935-36 
hird year 67 in 1936-37 
Fourth year 59 in 1937-38 
Graduate 52 in 1938 
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TABLE I Enrollme ni DD la is {ea 0 fhie ; f thool stem, 1924-86, and 
certain ¢ male } BL: LG3S 
Year ending H 
in June 
Fourth or | Fift | ' vy Gr 
1 ? , ‘ } b 7 ‘s 4 10 
1924 9 —* { j +479 f ; nH) - 
1925 2 4.4 { i4™ { 7% 1) ‘ 
1926 2 1 (Ts ~ 14( we f } 1M 
1927 2 2 ORO 1 4 O25. Of pi 60, TUS 
192% 2 400. WK win, 4 - ( 622. 00 
1020 > 405.4 ( x a Hie 661, 490 
1930 2, 442, 0 5 879, 52 700), S80 
1931 154. 04 ay 454 su » ; i 136, 4 ost 
1932 » 58 Os ( } - » wy S71 ~f 7 
1433 2 2 4 ‘ if y2 ” 145, S80 SZ. OSS 
1054 2, 409, 22 y } . j { AM, [si OO KA OD 
19035 > 4h o nr mi) (5s Z2y } 34, W22 S44. (04 
1936 2 472 F ‘ 10. é 244. 409 064. 469 132. Ds 
1937 1 4 200), 58U (4. 479 wid 
193% Hu 24, 400 jKS, THA 
Four I 
The senior class r t 1 i | \ ent, publisher 1932 OD 
of those who entered Choo } Cal Lea 1ucation serie iO VI 
before. er for te ers of 
y he holding powe er mt thi ' er eleme tar ‘ ‘ ‘ 
grades, seventh and eight n the high-se eee 
graduating classes of 1939 and 1940 licat 
that a larger portion of 1 lren are ¢ Met OspouRNE, and others, Music 
pleting these grades thar re ind t I i lucath Based on The Music 
fore a larger proport expected t H €-DOOK COUTrst The Musie Hour 
remain to graduate in 1939 1940 the t COUTS* Ne York, Boston, ete., 
previous years. For the f 1939. 14 ~ lett & Co.. 1937 310 p 
first year of high schoo 780 ed | ! ritie the feid 
of those enrolled in the fifth grade as compare e ‘ i 1 fr 
cine ‘ but rather " 
with only 770 for the LYS ¢ . | } i I I 
| ] tud I] 
| 
below Part III, Lesson outlines; I I 
; M PHomas R Music in the moder 
Grade cl i manual for all interested in the teact 
y chool music Philadelphia, Da l 
Mel 1954 240 p. 
, : ; ‘ f the = Mala of 
rod if e rad f 
j prec t 
Elementary school 
Fourth or fiftl “ ‘ \ ‘ . 
Fifth or sixth vi JAMES L. Human Value l 
th or seventl f CALIO! New York, Newark et 
seventh or eight! S1H ) 
High schcol > el surdett & ¢ 1934 ISS Pp 
First year 
i e curriculu 
— — a ‘ ] { erst f ‘ 
‘ 7 idir i brief f 
Mieste Epueation Restarcu Counc 
( tudy in musie for rural sehool 
Music \ eek Chicag I Music educators national cor 
ference 64 Kast Jackson Boulevard, 1936 
(Concluded fran 10 2 ar Music education research council 
enort 10 
LINNELL. ADELAID! The se fest oo Mad ni » years from Kinder 
; ee ( h sel D ths 
New York, Charles Scribner Sor 193) aoaen 
ms ‘ cho ensemble he chool-Too 
124 p lus miu ul the reuit mu 
Deals with the school fest ‘ if 
program. Lists of materia 5 > 
conducting echoo! fest i} M ! pinedaiahs N RssOn A . ident nae 
Yeu 1936 Chicago, Ill., The Confer 
C "LAR f ‘ an ao 
Mc AULEY, CLAR J \ f ONAILLZE 64 Kast Jackson Boulevard, 1936. 544 p 
study of public scho ' ( Kno ‘ 7 ‘ 
7 widresms ind repor nu ¢ 
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i mand é é aille evel 
duit ie I ere lu Week are: Ey 
rhythmic creative ise f id for riou 
rade ippreciat f e! ilue of oper 
i ‘ test 
NICHOLSON SYDNEY H Boys choirs 
New York, Paterson Publications, ine., 35 
West Thirty second street, ad 2] p 
The mater I he lapted t chorus | 
(sive ruction f ] reath contro ! 
yf tur I 


leaching school musie 


yuuithern Cali 


NortTON, ALM 


Los Angeles, Universit of Se 


fornia, 1932 24 | 
Emphasizes the Liv ew 
eived progr est 1 and ew 
pedagogical appr i. Most of the 
proble nd ‘ re lea 
ith. includir | er on teachir isic in rural sehe 
PERKINS, CLELI LESTER How to teacl 
music to childretr Chicago, Hall & McCreary 
Co., 1936 216 Music 
Part I preset te } hool ! ener 
Part II offer il sel 
f I Ii] and IV I 
he raph recor 
Pitts, Livi Musie integration in the 
junior high schor Boston, C. C. Birchard 
« Co., 1935 206 
ve or ‘ thre er 
f ind appre erpr roupit 
{ integr zes hu 
music thr 


Wricut, Frances and Lossinc, LAVERN 
Song source material for the activityv curri- 
eulum New Yor! Peacher college, Co 
lumbia universit 1932 1] 

A fle f ible u ( 

‘ 4 r | ee ‘ t 

See al o the pnulletir and PATDOOK of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement ol 


hith New 
Music Eduea 
Music 


West Ie 


Conference for 


Music, ine 15 Street, 


York; Souther 
llastern 


tion, Montgomer Ala.: the 
Educators’ Conference, 64 J Jackson Boule 
vard, Chicago; National Society for the Study 
of Education, B mington, [ll.; and 
Music Educator Jour i H4 | Jackso! 
Boulevard, Chicago, I) S imbers @ year 
educational Music Magazine, 33 =6<8S 


ago Four numbers a 


Wabash Avenue Chic 
Cul 


Marnrua R. MceCant 


x * * 


Advisory Committee Report 


report of the ory Committee on 


The 
Kducation 


thie 


Ad 
appointed b President Roosevelt 
ibject of Federal relationship to 


ol 


tO Surveys 


State and local conduct education has just 


been issued [It presents a survey of education 
in the national life and a recommended pro- 
gram for future rchion Copies may be 


secured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United State Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. ¢ it 35 cents each 


S ( Ih} Varch 1938 


Wool L, 


tior 
Oct 


mo) 





EDUC 
: | 


35 ° ' 
In Publie Schools 
School Garden Work 
boar the spring the pupils in the Oppor- 
; i ( ce ed the idea of a school 
| gal ‘ fort make it one of thei 
rl project “fi the superintendent 
Green Bay, Wis., in his annual 
( ng, the superintendent says 
( ind a iilable near the school 
tsmall tract on alot about five 
ce} ‘ but near the homes of several 
iT childre We studied soil under the following 
i (y MW ture, drainage, Improve- 
The child's garder 
i! I r t« help ! nearly ever other 
taught the schoolroom 
Experiment in Parent Education 
\ ental program in parent educa 
t ed ist If 1) Superintendent 
H \ kogee (Okla public schools 
| e vearafl time trained worker 
ure education vhose title Is Home 
( inst conduct classes for parents of 
i grac§e of all schools from the 
first gr gh high school. In addition to 
mrents of children who are not 
are inder instruction by the 
‘ pecialist Classes are held 
rl fternoor and some in the evening 
i if attend, and ample oppor 
, i ance offered to mothers in 
id ent of the time schedule The 
| progra itrranged in units of lessons which 
' teristics, problems, and needs 
u el of the children 
Salaries of Teachers 
\I ( Jerse chool districts have 
t he iw in restoring teachers 
i ilar ractual amounts, according 
> t i! e of the Ne Je ey Educational 
Revi ficial publication of the Teachers 
\ i at State Some have pro- 
i led reases, either full scheduled in- 
re“ eache mall increases for all, 
cre for teachers on low salarie The 
Ci atio ecured data from 250 
choo ' Of these, 10 had not made 
i " etior during the depression 
ul Orie lred and eighty-five districts 
ive ma restoration of salarv cuts, as 
elt thie i required to do 
na) 
‘ Peak in School Savings 
os Phat I Angeles city and county pub 
C-S( ire are developing an apprecia 
mt 1 f t ilue of thrift indicated by the 
, Octobe the highest record of any 
B mont I the past 7 vears of the school 
i ! iccording to a recent issue 
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ATIONAL 


ot the Lo lnae le s School Journal During the 


month 2,202 school savings accounts were 
opened in the member branch banks of the 
association; 63,381 pupils had_ established 


SAVING DAib accounts As ot October ol, 1937, 


with a total de posit of $1,551,490.62, makis Z 


an average of $24.48 per pupil 


Educational Conference 


In some of the elementary schools of At 
inta, Ga., there was organized in 1936-37 an 
educational council composed of teachers, 
principals, nurse ministers, parent-teacher 


workers, social workers, attendance officers, 


and a group of citizens These councils met 


in some Cases twice during the vear and others 
only onee, and discussed the general needs of 


nity. Many of the 


were carried out to the very great advantage 


the comn suggestions 


system.’ 


Visiting Plan 
\ nome Vis 


ndergartens 


iting plan has been developed i 
of Bridgeport, Conn. Each 
teacher in 11 schools is released one afternoon 
a week to call upon the parents. The purpose 
is to consult with the parents on any matters 
ol physical of! emotional Importance which 
may have a bearing on the child’s behavior 
The teachers are convinced of the value of the 
visits as observed in the conduct of the chil 


dren at school 


Transportation of Pupils 


, 
Beginning in 


1939 no pupil in Pennsylvania 
needs to suffer exemption from attendance at 


school because he resides more than 2 miles 


from the schoolhouse, according to a recent 
issue of Public Education, a bulletin published 
bv the 
Penns\ 
vided for all such pupils who reside in town 


which are districts of the third or of the 


Department of Publie Instruction of 


lvania. Transportation will be pro 


ship 
fourth class Districts will be reimbursed on 
basis for this service And in 


not feasible, the 


an equitable 
cases where transportation 1s 
chool board may pay for suitable board and 
lodging for these pupils 
New Placement Record 
Previous records in the history of the 


southern section 8s placement division of the 
Association were broken 
during the 1937 


through the efforts of the California 


California Teachers 


fiscal vear ending July 1 
} 
wien, 
Personnel, were found 


\ssociation positions 


for more than 500 teachers, savs the Southern 
Neclion Record of the association This aggre 
than 60 the 


made during the 20 vears 


gate exceeds by more highest 


record pre viously 


history of the division \ huge mass of 


essential detail, thousands of interviews and 


x*x* 


of sets of 


NEWS 


the transcription of thousands 
confidential papers by the division’s personnel 
under the direction of Carl A. Bowman, were 
necessary to the year’s unprecedented accom- 


plishment 


Growing Up 


An illustrated story showing how the chil- 
ol Norfolk, Va 9 


the various activities of the Norfolk schools 


dren are growing up through 


has recently been prepared by the teachers 
and supervisors of the public schools of that 


eit 
IL 


Educational Clinic in Pittsburgh 


The operation of a newly organized educa- 
tional clinic in Pittsburgh, Pa., which serves 
the needs of children who fail to make adjust- 
ment in school, is described in a recent report 
of the superintendent of schools of that city. 
During the first year the clinic gave attention 
primarily to the study of reading disabilities, 
but other types of maladjustments will be con- 
sidered as the activities of the clinie develop. 
The study of each child’s problem includes 
analysis of his physical, intellectual, emotional, 
social, and educational needs. Contributing 
to its diagnostic services are the department 
of medical examiners, the psychological de- 
partment, the department of curriculum studs 
and research, and the specialist in remedial 
Instruction Clinie staff meetings are held to 
acquaint principals and teachers with diag- 
nostic and remedial procedures, and sugges- 
tions are made for the solution of the child’s 


problem Follow-up studies evaluate the 


methods used and the results of treatment 


Special Education in Michigan 


\ full-time supervisor of special education, 


responsibilities are concerned with 


W DOSE 
the educational welfare of all types of excep- 
been appointed in the 


tional children, has 


department of publie instruction of 
Harley Z. Wooden, formerly prin- 


Battle 


State 
Michigan 
cipal of Ann J 
Mich., 
The administration of the 
deaf and the State 


blind has been transferred from an 


Kellogg School it 
(reek, is the appointee. 

State school 
for the school for the 
institu- 
tional commission to the State board of edu- 


Thus 
nitely a part of the public educational system 


eation these schools become defi- 
of the State, and greater coordination of all 
educational efforts for the deaf and for the 


blind will become possible 


Negro Schools 
1931 
Tenn., 


(;sreat progress has been made since 
in the Negro 
according to a recent report of the superin- 
The course 


schools of Knoxville, 


tel dent of schools of that ety 
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of study has been advanced from 7 
elementary and 4 years high school to 6 


elementary and 3 years 


years 
vears 


) 


junior high and 3 


schools have 


years senior high school; night 
introduced 


been into three school 


trade school is being develop: 


Using School Buildings 


- Under the caption Wider use of 
st. Lo is, Mo 


meetings of 


school buald 
ings the board of education of 
reports 4,804 evening 
kinds in the 109 public-school! 
the city during the school year 


Various 


buildings o 


1936-37 


New York Report 


Statistical teference Data Relating te 
Problems of Overageness, Educational Re- 
tardation, and Non-Promotio 1900-1934, 
has recently been issued | the board of 


education, bureau of reference, research, and 
New York Cit The publicatio1 


was prepared by Eugene A. Nifenecker for 


statist ics, 


committee on problems of school 


The 


sented show that the amount of 


the joint 


maladjustment. statistica 


retardation, and overageness has been stead 
and greatly reduced The study conta 
many tables and figurs One chapter treat 
of some differences between retarded and 
nonretarded pupiis with respect t 
factors as physical, menta ind SO -economi 


status. 


A Measuring Stick 

4 measuring stick for the school servic 
to which the children of the State are entitle 
is the caption to a seore 
WwW. W. 


issued by the departm« nt of publie schoo 


Carpenter and L. G. Townsend ar 


Missouri. Twenty-two main iten and 


number of subitems are ted 


In Colleges 


Guam 

The first of a series of eight bibliographie 
on the Territories and out NDOSSeSSIONS ¢ 
the United States has been received from 


College of the City of Ne Yor vhere 
WPA 
free distribution to libraries, foundations, and 


Seric S \ 


workers are collecting 


colleges. (;uam, cite 


relerence 
concerning agriculture in Guam, ar 


tnropolo 


archaeology, botany, « 


commerce, and other topic aiphabetica 


order. 


New Chancellor 


The third chancellor in 62 vear Oliver ¢ 


Carmichael—who was elected 
University early in 1937 and took over 
duties July 1 


February 5, 


formally inaugurated o 
1938. <A 


cluded a discussion of higher edu 


Was 


’ 


) 
o-da 
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South through a symposium devoted to liberal 
arts and sciences, medicine, engineering, law, 
and graduate education 


the olog’ 


hursing, 


Indiana’s Bureau 

Natural color movie films of an outstanding 
ater-colorist at work are being made by the 
Indiana University Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
made for distri- 


that 


tior Four films are being 


schools and colleges Wish to 


HDution t« 


observe water-color technique in the hands of 

Eliot O’Hara, the artist, sketches 
hills 
at the studio works on a specially con- 


easel. \ 


a student 


an artist 


the local limestone quarries and and 


DAC 


structed camera overhead records 


ls technique as would see it were 


he looking over the artist’s shoulder. 


Dictionary of American Biography 


made sufficiently original 


Persons having 


contributions to American civilization num 


w 20-volume Dictionary of 
Fifty 1 


five colleges and 
rr mmore 


er 13,633 in the ne 
Americal 
versities with 20 


Biography 


included 


alumni 
have contributed 4,988 alumni 
Harvard with 823 alumni included tops the 


st followed by Yale with 647, Princeton with 


95, and [ rsity of Pennsylvania with 207 

alumi The dictionary is published unde1 

the ISpIee oft the American Coun of 

Lea 1 Societic 

Business as a Social Institution 

Uy rsit of Chicago’s school of business 

1 its fifth conference on business educa 

e 30 and July 1, 1938. The first 

ts rT; le ted to interpretations and 

impliihcatior of the co cept business a“ a 

cia titutio The second day will be 

l¢ ted 1 the respo! bilities of educatior 

t levelopment of integrated experience 

r effective participation in business. Kacl 

( ( vill be followed by discussion, ques 

t d comments from those attending the 


Goucher’s Fiftieth 


Qn October 15, 1938, 


Anniversary 
Goucher College for 
fiftieth anniversary 


it Baltimore, Md (;oucher College was 


ISS5 and opened 


ri¢ j celeprate it 


its doors 


the autumn of ISSS; the latter date will be 


Scholastic Attainments at Texas 
According to a survé of 1,640 first-vear 
tudents who carried at least 12 hours per 


semester at the University of Texas, 72.4 per- 


cent passed the minimum scholastic require 
ment Those making the minimum scholas 
tie re rd necessary to remain in school, in- 
clude 79.1 percent women and 69 percent 


mer Actual 


percent of the group 


for 21.3 


remain it! 


failures accounted 


who did not 


idrawals and incompletes, 6.3 per 


cent (‘arrv-over ot “i good high-school 


record is indicated by the fact that 90 percent 


f the ne students who graduated in the 


irst quarter of their high-school class made the 


required university and 72.6 percent 


average, 


of those in the second quarter passed. 


Only 
56.7 percent and 42.4 percent of those in the 
third and fourth quarters, respectively, passed 
the required amount of work. Freshman 
university from out-of- 


better last 


students coming to the 


record 


State schools made a vear 
than native students—31.5 (common denomi- 
nator ‘*D” compared with 28.9 and both 
with a general freshman average of 29.1 


College Faculties 
December 


American Colleges are gleaned 


From the 1937 Bulletin of the 


Association of 


the following facts about college faculty 


members—S87 percent are men of 53 years of 


age (full professor’s average age), 43 years of 
age (associate professors), 38 years of age 
assistant professors), and 35 years of age 


instructors): 92 married averag- 
ing 1.6 children eacl 


WaLTerR J. GREENLEAI 


{ « ; ‘ » » as 4 
In Educational Research 
Eve Movements in Reading 

The Psycl Monograph No. 215 con- 
tains severa studies of eve 


reading. I. H. Anderson st 


movements in 
idied the differ- 


ence between the eve movements of good and 
poor readers Phe poor readers, as expected, 
were found to have more irregular eye move- 
ments However rreguiar eye movements 
were found to be as much related to intelli- 
gence as to reading abilit Whether or not this 
means that it good practice to attempt to 


teach student lirectly the rhythm of eye 
movements found good readers is still a 
question for resear to answer Other 
studies of eye ements reported in this 
monograph were concerned with the relatior 
of eve movement oral and silent reading; 
with the use of an eyve-voice camera; and the 
maturation of certalr iIsual functions 

relation to succe n reading and arithmetic 
Authors in addition to Anderson are: D. E 
Swanson, G. Fair ks, J. Tiffin, and G. W. 


basic to this 


Wagner Phese tudies are 


area, 


How Adults Read 
T Buswell na reported 


t in teaching adults to in- 


Gray Ipon an ex- 


tensive experime! 


crease their eve pan in reading through 
rhvthmic oral and silent reading and other 
methods This study is one of the few studies 


which give direct evidence of Improvement In 
eye movements in reading The conclusions 
given are to some extent at variance with the 
conclusions of Anderson as given in Psy- 
chology Monograph No. 215 referred to else- 
where in this colum Buswell’s study is 


Educational 


1937) by the 


S ippleme ntary 


August 


published as 
Monograph No. 45 


of ci icago 


University 
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Research in Measurement 


In the report of the 1937 Fall Testing Pro- 


gram in Independent Schools made by the 
Educationa ftecords Bureau (Educational 
Records Bulletin No. 22) Arthur EK. Traxler 
reports upon a study of the validity of the 


Mental 


test has ittempted to get | 


Maturity. This 


Q.’s separately 


California Test of 


ability and nonlanguage ability 


for iang i 
Traxler finds the following correlations con 
eerning 1 test and its relation to other 
tests 
leliability of language sections of test 9] 
Reliabilit of nonlanguage sections of 
test . sb 
Correlat between scores on language 
sectio f test and nonlanguage sec- 
tions of test (74 cases in grade 9 . 62 
Correlat between Kuhlmann-Ander 
California language I. Q.’s 
ol Cast n grade 9 eS 
Correlat between Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son a California nonlanguage | 
().’s (31 cases in grade 9 74 
Correlation between American Psycho 
wical Examination and California 
inguage I. Q 73 cases in grade 9 77 
Correlat between American Psycho- 
wieal Examination and California 
we I. Q.’s (73 cases in 
grade Y 1S 
( ts show that the language I. Q.’s 
and the nonlanguage I. Q.’s of the California 
test are t sme extent measures of different 
mental traits, but that thev are both valid as 
measured the correlations of their scores 
vit ( the Kuhlmann-Anderson and 
America Counei Psychological Examina- 
The 


School Size and Efficiency 


Warr C. Seyfert has made a comprehen- 
sive surve i the re lationship between the 
size of secondary schools and the types of 
Service nicl thre schools can render. For 


elements as guidance, employ 


ment perienced teachers, effect on the 
arti il higher and lower segments of 
the sche tem, the content and organiza- 
tl t gram of studies apparently vary 
with tl e of the secondary school Im- 
porta ions are drawn concerning the 
method ch small high schools can alle- 
iate the difficulties arising because of their 
lings of this research study ad 
Lrie cant our knowledge of the influ 
ence of if school upon secondary educa 
{ , in be done about the situation 
i al Sevfert’s study is pub- 
hed | Harvard Universitv Press as Har- 
ird t I education No 19 


Children From Broken Homes 


lhe effect of broken homes upon the per- 
ulit hildren is a difficult subject of 
est because of the many factors 
iping of personality Also 

t is found that children from 
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broken homes are less adjusted, one cannot 
necessarily prove that this maladjustment 
comes because of the fact that one or the other 
of the parents is missing or because persons 
who cause the broken homes—i. e., those who 
die early or are divorced, separated, etc.—are 
themselves less stable and that this lack of 
stability is transmitted to their children 
through either heredity or social contact or 
both. 

valid research on this 
Nehemiah 


Person 


Perhaps the most 
problem is the recent work by 
Wallenstein called ‘‘Character and 
ality of Children from Broken Homes,”’ 
as Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education No. 721. In this 
study children from broken homes were com- 


issued 


pared with children living with both their 
parents on such factors as socio-economic 
status, age, intelligence, and personal adjust- 
ments as shown by results of tests or ques- 
tionnaires regarding honesty, knowledge of 
sports and hobbies, superstitious beliefs, ex 


troversion-introversion, emotionality. cour- 


tesy, leadership, and the like 


Cooperative Secondary Study 

The Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards is now nearing the end of its re 
search program. The procedures used in this 
research and certain incidental results have 
been published in several articles and the 
evaluation of the data is looked forward to 
with great interest because of the comprehen- 
siveness with which the work has apparently 
been prosecuted. Among the articles which 
describe the setup and progress of this research 
are 


Kells, W. C 
secondary school standards. 
ord, 17: 273-89, April 1936. 

Grizzell, E. D. The cooperative study of 
secondary school standards. North central 
association quarterly, 12: 34-44, July 1937. 

Kells, W. C 
crediting secondary schools 
ord Supplement No. 11, January 1938, pp. 
114-42. 


The cooperative study of 


Educational ree- 


Bases for a new method of ac- 
Educational rec 


Some of the more detailed reports on incidental 


results are found in the following articles 


Eells, W. C Seale for the evaluation of 
periodicals in secondary school libraries. Wil 
son bulletin for librarians, June 1937. 

Eells, W. C 
tions of secondary school libraries. 
bulletin for librarians, October 1937. 

Altstetter, M. L. 


of the training of teachers 


Evaluation of periodical collec 


W ilsor 


Scales for the evaluation 
School review, 15 


29-39, September 1937, 


Che Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards is sponsored by the various regional 
secondary accrediting associations. Their rep 
resentatives met in 1933 in Washington and 
formed the committees which directed the 
formulation of the study as we now see it 
George F. Zook, then Commissioner of Educa 
tion, and Carl A. Jessen of the Office of 


Education aided materially in the forrhulatior 





of the problem at that time and continue to 
Walter C. 
Altstetter are commissioned 


serve on the directing committees. 
Kells and M. L. 


with the job of carrying on the study. 


Troublesome Children 

Louise E. Tucker has reported a large num- 
ber of case histories of troublesome children 
in the elementary school, showing procedures 
which were effective in their rehabilitation. 
This report is entitled ‘‘A Study of Problem 
Pupils” and is published by the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College, Columbia 


University. 


High-School Chemistry 

“Developing a High School Chemistry 
Course Adapted to the Differentiated Needs 
of Boys and Girls” is the name of a study 
reported by Margery 8. Gillson, published by 
the bureau of publications of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University Gillson used a 
questionnaire in finding out what items of 
chemical knowledge were regarded as useful 
by men and women of different groups 
Upon the basis of this information and certain 
other information she recommends changes 
in the traditional chemistry course. This 
study is indispensable for curriculum specialists 


Pupil Progress 


It has been estimated that there are 2 


million pupils who are not promoted from 
one grade to another each year in the United 
This 
n higher achievement or a better adjustment 
One of the 
few studies made regarding this problem is 
Garth H. Akridge called ‘‘ Pupil 


Progress Policies and Practices,”’ published 


States. practice persumably results 


of the pupil to his school group. 
that by 


by the bureau of publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Akridge studied 
the problem by comparing the achievement of 
pupils in schools promoting pupils regularly 
with that of pupils in schools in which retarda- 
tion and acceleration were prominent admin- 
istrative procedures. This study should serve 
to encourage school officials to study anew the 
problems of retardation and acceleration 
policies and practices. 

Davin SEGEL 


* 


In Other 
Government Agencies 


National Youth Administration 

President Roosevelt has approved the con- 
tinuation of the NYA work-experience project 
at Passamaquoddy Village, Maine, into 1938, 
according to Aubrey Williams, NYA executive 
director. 

The project is limited to applicants from 
New England and New York State because 


of high transportation costs from other areas. 








Practical training under foremen is offer 
Woodwork 


machiner 


in the following trades and skills 
ing, sheet metal, forging, welding, 
electricity, 
drafting, library assistance, carpentry, ele¢ 
trical construction, plumbing 


auto mechanics, photograp! 


7 


pipe fitting, painting, landscaping, road 
struction, power plant opera 
téms, and tree surgery. Courses also in¢ 
academic training related to each skill, suc 
as English and mathemati« 


Social Security Board 


than 


More 
aged, the blind, and depends 


2,100,000 of the ne 
regular allowances from Federa 
local 


end statement of 


receiving 
funds, according to a veal 
Arthur J 


man of the Social Security Board rhe aver 


State, and 


age monthly payment to the 
ent children receiving aid was $31] 

tecords show, according to the 
the overwhelming reaso! rr the child's de 


pendency has been disruptio f the fam 


for which death is the most frequent cause 
In more than half of the ce: 
because of death of a parent; in about one 
fourth, 


absence from home; and in one 


because of the 
of the parent’s physical or menta 


Office of Indian Affairs 


Polacca Home Economics Cottage, 


At the 


Hopi Agency, Ariz., children lear 
making in terms of sheep herding, d1 iT 
ing, and weaving. 

Such native plants as gourd vines and « 


well as easily grow! 
holly hocks, 


In one 


plants as 
sunflowers, and roses grow 
the cottage garden. 
oven built by the students ere is a 
vard and a separate playhouse for the ve 
small children. 

playroom W 


wintel 


Inside the school is a 


books and toys, including Hopi kachina dolls, 


bows and arrows, and a large Hopi drum, 
pictures, scrapbooks, and rest cots Here the 
older girls learn practical child care by looking 
after two pre-school children who come te 
the cottage from 10 to 4 every day 

@® Cutbank Boarding School, Blackfoot Reser 


vation, Mont., has been reopened to take care 


of the orphans, half orphans, and childrer 
from broken homes who were being cle 
quately cared for otherwis¢ 

@ Secretary of the Interior Ickes recently set 
aside a large reserve adjoining the Eklutna 


Alaska, School to which it is planned to trans 
fer a reindeer herd so that the school may act 
as the first unit in the new program of training 


reindeer herders for use in the native area 


+} 


Fishing, preservation of native foods, and the 
trapping of native fur-bearing animals are to 
of the 


vocational 


; 


new 


be part program a 
Ekjutna. 
MARGARET F. Ry 
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ln Other Countries 


Education in Chile 


The Chilean Office of Education is study 


I ire to itte d primar SChLO« ls The 
greate part ol children entering SsCcnool are 
7 years of age and remain until 15 vears old 
the maximum age at which children are obliged 
to attend In addition to preliminary 
courst the primary schools provide for 6 


years of instruction. Durir 1935, the attend 


ou 


ince comprised 216,000 bovs and 212,000 girls, 
ra total of 428,000 children, about 9.5 per 
cent of the population of that vear of 4,500,000 
hese figures relate only to schools of the 
Government, and do not include the very 
Important total of those » attend private 
( cluding many orphanages 

Ma ( icational iuthnorities ftavor the 

tension of night schoo! as a means to increase 
the attendance of older childre: 

( santiago press announce the approach 

ng courses to be given in the University 


1938 by Henry A 


niversity ol 


Chile during February 


Ne York vho will deliver four addresses o1 
Nort Americar literature rhe lectures 
ill be given in Englis} Another course 
luring the same month will be supplied by 
Esther A. Gaw, dean of psvchologv in the 


State University, who will treat in the 
Spanish language the application of tests fo1 
aptitude and efficiency. 

Again this year the 


Chilean Government 


ad two scholarships to students from the 


United States to attend the summer sessior 
ir the University of Chile, which will oper 
earl January The students selected are 
Dorothy M. Kress, an assistant at the Uni 
ersity of California, where she is studving 
or a doctor of philosophy degree with a major 
n Spanish; and John KE. Englekirk, who holds 


a doctor of philosophy degree from Columbia 
proltessor i 


New 


University and is an associate 


modern languages at the University of 


Mexico 


The students 


Willis Knapp 
niversitv, Oxford, Ohio: 
Nichols ot the | nl 


last y 
Miami 1 
Wallace 


California 


‘al vere 
Jones of 
and Madaling 


versit oft 


International Exhibition 

The attention of American handicraft organ- 
izatior of the United States is called to the 
Inter Handicrafts in 
I 


serlin, from Mav 28to June 26, 1938, arranged 


ational Exhibition of 


by the German Labor Front in collaboration 


he board for exhibitions and fairs of the 


) 


citv of Berlin The exhibition will display for 


the first time the handicraft of individual 
nations and thereby will serve as an exchange 
of professional stimulus. Various European 
countries have already expressed willingness 
to exhibit workshops in which the way of 
vorking of typical artisans of the countries 


concerned will be set forth 
The provisional arrangement of the exhibi- 


tion includes a hall of honor of international 


handicrafts; a cultural and historical show: a 


international show of the different nations wit 


workshops; and a display of raw 


tools in 


auxiliary machinery and 


Che exhibition grounds comprise 


n 
h 


materials, 
handicrafts. 


nine x hibi- 


tion halls with a built-over area of approxi- 
mately 65,000 square ards and an open 
ground area of approximate 110,000 square 
vards 

Information a t the exhibition ma he 


from the Central Bureau of 
Handicr: 


11, and from the Office of the 


obtained 


national Rome, Piazza 


Inter 


Venezis 


4 


‘International 


Handwerks-Aust: g Ber 1938, serlin 
SW 68, Wilhelmstrasse 140, Haus des Deut 
schen Handwes 
Theater Arts in Mexico 

One of the outgrowths of Mexico's nation- 


alism is the de 
theater arts among the masses an 
Mexican method of dramatic 
The Dramatic Institute of Mexico Cit) 


is a federal project whose 


tinctly 


tion. 


the theater to the people of Mexico and te 


train actors for tl! commercial stage Motor 
trucks and a portable stage take plays to 
schools, labor organizations, penitentiaries and 
reformatories and other places where the 
people are unlike to attend commercial 


theaters 


Women at Oxford 
The women’s colleges of Oxford University 
American 


held for 


have announced a summer course for 


women graduates and teachers to be 


the fourth time in Oxford, England, July 6-27, 
1938. These vacation courses are arranged to 
provide opportunities to qualified American 


graduates and teachers to experience scholastic 
and to enjoy the 


this 


life in this historic institution 


unique environment and associations of 


ancient seat of learning Subject: England in 
the past 50 ears Further information 
Marion L. Davy, Secretary, 9 St. Lukes Place, 
New York Cit) 

James IF. ABE! 


x * *® 


English Teachers 

A brochure has 
“Radio and the English 
units on radio appreciation and an 
Write to the National 
iglish, 211 West 
Price, 10 


just been published entitled 
Teacher,” containing 
several 
excellent bibliography 
Teachers of | 


Street. ( 


Council of 
Sixty-eighth thicago, II 


cents. 


Radio Handbook 


Amateur will be in- 


broadcasting 


“Handbook for 


groups 
terested in the Amateur 
Gibson, 
It is 


the 


Pauline 
fadio Guild. 


terms 


Broadeasters,’’ written by 
director of the Scholastic 
booklet written in 


further infor- 


an attractive 


amateur can understand For 


mation write to Scholastic Publications, 


Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, 


Pa 
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